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Arrangements  had  been  nearly  completed  for  a  Reunion  of  the 
Society  on  May  14th,  1914,  at  Philadelphia,  through  the  great 
courtesy  of  William  T.  Tilden,  the  President  of  the  Union  League, 
who  generously  tendered  the  use  of  the  splendid  and  capacious 
Banquet  room  of  that  organization  for  all  the  exercises.  The 
Secretary,  though  not  fully  recovered  from  a  serious  illness, 
ventured  the  task,  when  the  President  of  the  Society  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  which  for  a  time  threatened  his 
life.  The  Reunion  was  therefore  postponed  to  May  16th,  1915, 
when  the  consent  was  again  renewed  by  the  new  President, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Gribbel,  in  most  cordial  terms.  The 
courtesy  of  the  League  was  most  hospitably  shown  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  and  everything  was  done  to  make  the  welcome  sincere. 

The  local  committee  in  charge  were  composed  of  Captain 
Noble  D.  Preston  and  Comrades  George  D.  Sidman  and  John 
C.  Hunterson. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  of  many 
members  were  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  where  every  comfort  was 
secured. 

CORPS  MEETINGS. 

At  10.30  A.  M.,  several  Corps  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Banquet  room.  At  11  A.  M.,  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Society 
took  place.  Colonel ’Andrew'Cowan.  President  of  the  Society,  in 
the  chair;  General  Horatio  C.  King,  U.S.V.,  Secretary. 

Colonel  Cowan:  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will 
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please  come  to  order.  The  meeting  will  be  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Rev.  Doctor  W.  S.  Hubbell. 

Chaplain  Hubbell:  Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
Thy  creatures,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  remnant  remaining  of  those 
who  fought  to  save  the  Union.  Keep  us,  we  pray  Thee,  in  health 
of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  in  purity  of  heart  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  in  contentment  with  our  lot  and  charity  to  our 
neighbor.  Give  us  peace,  but  peace  based  on  righteousness. 
Strengthen  us  in  all  our  hours,  and  as  our  future  is  known  only 
to  Thee,  make  us  equal  to  all  required  of  us;  and  unto  Thy  great 
name  be  all  praise.  Amen. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  published  Report,  which  was 
received. 

The  Treasurer  reports  for  a  period  covering  one  year  and  eight 
months  since  the  last  Reunion.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
audited  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  and  found  correct. 
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Comrade  Shaw  said:  In  making  this  Report  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  one  thing  that  will  perhaps  save  trouble  in  the  future. 
You  may  notice  that  there  is  a  small  charge  for  button  bows. 
Unfortunately,  our  stock  is  exhausted.  The  button  bows  that 
we  attempted  to  get  some  years  ago,  American  made,  were  so 
poorly  made  that  the  Treasurer  paid  for  them  himself  and  would 
never  issue  them  at  all.  Those  made  by  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle 
are  of  Paris  make,  and  they  advise  me  they  will  not  have  a  stock 
of  them  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  have  a  delinquent  list.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  members 
put  themselves  in  proper  connection  with  the  organization. 
They  can  do  so  by  the  payment  of  $4,  which  means  % 2  for  arrears 
and  % 2  for  the  current  year.  Beyond  that,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  report. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Colonel  Cowan:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  selection  of 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
five.  I  am  informed  that  we  have  no  invitations. 

General  King:  There  is  a  quasi  invitation  from  a  merchants’ 
association  in  New  York.  I  suggest  that  we  follow  the  precedent 
of  several  years  past  and  have  the  matter  referred  to  the  board  of 
officers  for  selection.  (The  motion  was  adopted.) 

General  King :  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  nomination 
for  President,  which  Colonel  Cowan  has  asked  me  to  announce. 

The  name  of  Colonel  Andrew  Cowan  was  placed  in  nomination 
by  representatives  of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  the  Cavalry  Division.  Colonel 
Ralph  E.  Prime  was  also  named,  but  was  later  withdrawn  and 
motion  made,  duly  seconded  and  passed  that  the  nominations  be  • 
closed.  The  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
Colonel  Andrew  Cowan  for  President,  and  a  rising  vote  of  the 
entire  assemblage  was  taken  in  his  honor. 

Colonel  Cowan:  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  this  evidence  of  your  confidence  in  me.  (Cries  of  “  Louder.”) 

I  am  just  getting  up  steam.  At  the  last  political  meeting  I 
attended  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who  invariably  began 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  so  as  to  get  up  steam  gradually. 
He  had  hardly  started  when  some  one  at  the  back  of  the  hall 
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called  “Louder.”  The  old  gentleman  struck  the  desk  in  front  of 
him  and  said,  “When  the  Angel  Gabriel  blows  the  last  trumpet 
some  galoot  in  the  back  of  the  hall  will  shout  louder.”  (Laughter.) 
I  wish  to  say,  comrades,  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  more  than  I  can  express.  I  greatly  wished  to 
have  another  comrade  of  the  Society  honored  to  succeed  me  as 
President.  The  fact  is,  as  you  know,  that  at  every  meeting  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  our  Recording  Secretary,  General 
King,  has  tried  to  resign,  but  we  refused  to  accept  his  resignation 
or  even  entertain  it;  and  since  he  says  that  I  must  serve  for 
another  year,  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  because  I  shall 
oppose  considering  his  resignation  if  he  offers  it  again  this  year. 

General  King:  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  resign  at 
another  meeting.  When  I  resign,  I  am  going  to  do  it  between 
times.  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  another  term  with  Colonel  Cowan, 
if  you  so  desire.  Some  of  you  remember  well  that  I  had  a  pretty 
severe  illness  about  a  year  ago,  and  for  about  ten  days  I  embraced 
a  little  controversy  with  the  other  side  as  to  whether  I  should 
stay  on  earth  or  elsewhere,  but  a  kindly  Providence  and  a  good 
constitution  saved  me.  I  had  the  assurance  of  my  doctor  the 
other  day  that  he  thought  I  was  good  for  another  ten  years. 
That  is  about  as  long  as  I  think  the  Society  will  last,  so  that  I 
have  agreed  to  stay  with  you  here  another  ten  years.  (Applause.) 
In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  boosted  up  my  strength  in  my 
sickness  was  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  I  agreed  not  to  die 
until  this  Society  had  dissolved;  so  I  concluded  to  get  well  on 
that  basis,  and  I  am  here  now  and  glad  to  be  with  you. 

Motion  was  duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously  passed, 
instructing  the  President  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  present 
incumbents  of  the  offices  of  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
General  King  and  Comrade  C.  A.  Shaw. 

Comrade  Shaw:  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say  something. 
Last  spring  when  General  King  was  attacked,  and  later  when 
Colonel  Cowan  was  in  similar  physical  peril,  your  Treasurer  was 
in  sore  straits.  He  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  become  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  if  these  two  comrades 
dropped  out.  1  am  certain  that  the  Society  has  been  largely  kept 
alive  through  the  interest  of  the  Secretary  and  through  the 
efforts  latterly  of  our  President,  but  if  they  had  gone,  who  was 
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to  keep  it  alive  then?  I  still  feel  that  some  younger  and  more 
active  man  ought  to  be  Treasurer.  If  they  had  ever  dropped  out, 
I  could  not  do  it.  I  am  getting  too  old.  The  thing  I  want  to  say 
is  this,  of  course:  I  am  not  going  to  resign,  because  I  stand  by 
my  associates. 

General  King:  I  want  to  say  here  something  that  Colonel 
Cowan  himself  did  not  say.  Of  course,  you  all  know  that  Colonel 
Cowan  has  been  ill;  more  than  that,  that  he  has  been  very  seri¬ 
ously  and  dangerously  ill,  and  for  a  while  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Happily,  he  has  one  of  those  strong  constitutions  that  I  have; 
so  he  pulled  through  all  right.  There  was  an  abscess  which 
started  very  unexpectedly  on  his  leg,  and  when  they  came  to 
sift  it  out  and  dig  into  his  flesh  as  far  as  they  could  go,  they 
found  it  ran  up  into  a  wound  that  he  received  at  Fredericksburg 
in  1863.  He  is  not  able  to  walk  alone  without  crutches,  but  his 
leg  is  getting  better,  and  I  hope  he  shall  be  with  us  for  many 
years.  He  is  too  good  a  man  to  part  with.  We  are  all  getting 
old  and  we  all  realize  that.  I  shall  say  we  are  approaching  age. 
I  don’t  like  to  say  getting  old,  and  I  don’t  expect  to  find  that  I 
can  induce  anybody  to  undertake  my  job.  They  wouldn’t  be 
willing  for  more  than  one  year.  If  it  wasn’t  for  my  office  help, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  it  at  all. 

Colonel  Cowan:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  announcement 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  the  several  Corps. 

The  Corps  were  called. 

General  King:  I  will  call  the  Corps  in  succession,  and  I  wish 
that  they  would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  rank,  the  name, 
and  the  address  of  the  party  who  is  nominated  for  the  position 
of  Vice-President.  It  seems  a  very  foolish  request,  perhaps,  but 
if  you  knew  what  a  bother  it  is  to  me  to  look  through  the  whole 
register  to  find  these  names  and  get  at  their  particulars,  you 
would  save  me  that  trouble. 

The  names  of  those  nominated  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
officers. 

A  Comrade:  I  have  just  noticed  with  considerable  regret  that 
since  the  amendment  has  been  made  to  the  Constitution,  espec¬ 
ially  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there  has  been  no  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy.  As  the  membership  is  admitted,  I  therefore 
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suggest  that  we  have  a  representative  from  the  Navy  in  the  list 
of  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  furtherance  of  that,  I  nominate  Pay¬ 
master  Skelton  Harrison  as  the  Vice-President  to  represent  the 
Navy  in  the  Society.  Adopted. 

Colonel  F.  A.  Easton:  I  ask  the  special  privilege  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  Article  Four  of  the  Constitution,  which 
reads  as  follows:  “  Political  or  any  other  discussions  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Society  as  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  at  any 
of  the  meetings,  or  any  proceeding  of  such  a  tendency,  are 
declared  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  this  organization  and  are 
prohibited.”  I  bring  this  matter  up  at  the  present  time  just  so 
that  it  may  save  some  discussion  in  the  future,  and  so  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Society  may  know  just  what  is  expected. 

General  King:  I  am  sure  you  will  all  receive  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Captain  Ernest  A. 
Demarets,  who,  to  save  a  child,  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
in  Washington,  that  precipitated  his  death  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
ward.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  in  regard  to  making 
Flag  Day  a  national  holiday.  I  have  a  communication  from 
him  that  a  bill  to  that  effect  had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  seems  to  be  the  purport  of  his  report, 
and  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 
Carried. 

Colonel  Cowan:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  the  bill 
is  before  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  that  it  was  presented  by  Representative  Goulden 
of  New  York.  I  may  also  add  here  that  Captain  Demarets 
was  in  Washington  to  promote  this  matter  and  to  speak  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  subject,  and  while  on  his  way  across 
the  street  he  saw  a  little  girl  about  to  be  run  over  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  he  seized  her  and  saved  her  from  the  accident,  but 
in  stepping  back  he  was  struck  by  another  automobile  and 
received  injuries  which  caused  his  death  in  the  hospital  at 
Washington. 

Major  George  Brock:  In  connection  with  this  Flag  Day  matter, 
Captain  Demarets,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  mine, 
had  caused  some  correspondence  to  be  handed  to  me  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  and  there  is  a  letter  here  dated  May  12th,  1914, 
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addressed  to  Colonel  Patton  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  have  this 
letter  here  stating  that  the  bill  was  not  acted  on  favorably — or 
that  no  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  it — so  that  I  have  drafted 
another  resolution  which  I  will  present,  if  it  is  in  order. 

Colonel  Cowan:  It  is  in  order,  sir.  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  resolution. 

Whereas,  There  was  a  bill  introduced  at  a  recent  session  of 
Congress,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  A.  Goulden,  designating  the  fourteenth  of  June  in  each 
year  as  “Flag  Day,”  declaring  it  a  National  Holiday;  and 

Whereas,  There  was  no  decisive  action  taken  on  said  bill  by 
the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  earnest  expression  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  here  assembled  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  celebration  of  its  Forty-second  Reunion,  that  the  same  or  a 
similar  bill  should  again  be  introduced  in  Congress  at  its  next 
session;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  and  comrades  of  this  Society, 
either  by  letter  or  in  person,  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  in  their  respective  senatorial  and  congres¬ 
sional  districts  for  the  passage  of  this  Flag  Day  Bill,  so  truly 
National  in  its  character,  and  which  will  strengthen  more  than 
ever  the  bonds  of  union  that  now  exist  between  the  North  and 
South  and  throughout  the  whole  Republic. 

General  King:  I  saw  Captain  Demarets  a  week  before  he  went 
to  Washington,  when  he  came  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  him. 
I  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  the  trip,  because  I  regarded  it  as 
unnecessary.  As  you  may  know,  there  is  no  national  holiday  of 
the  United  States,  not  even  the  Fourth  of  July.  Never  since  its 
organization  that  I  recall,  has  Congress  established  a  national 
holiday  of  any  kind.  While  this  has  gone  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  if  it  ever  gets  out  it  will  probably  be  reported  on 
adversely. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  the  sad  fact  that  Judge 
Goulden  about  a  week  ago  was  in  this  city  and  fell  down  the  steps 
of  this  Club  dead.  He  was  a  very  earnest,  warm-hearted  soldier 
and  citizen  and  much  interested  in  this  matter.  (Major  Breck’s 
resolution  was  seconded.) 
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Colonel  Prime:  No  one  will  question  my  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  American  Flag  Association  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a  Flag  Day.  It 
happened  to  be  my  privilege  during  that  time  to  have  been 
President  of  the  American  Flag  Association,  and — pardon  me  if 
I  state  it — quite  naturally  Representative  Goulden  wrote  me 
about  this  subject.  I  gave  it  some  little  attention  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Goulden  that  in  my  opinion  there  was 
no  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  establish  a  holiday  which 
would  be  a  public  holiday.  All  of  us  know  that  means  the  closing 
of  banks,  the  changing  of  the  time  when  promissory  notes  become 
payable,  and  certainly  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  such  matters  at  all.  Congress  has  on  one  occasion 
in  its  history  made  a  holiday,  but  that  was  for  one  year  only, 
and  not  a  recurring  holiday  for  each  year.  We  do  not  want  to 
put  ourselves  on  record  as  advocating  a  thing  which  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  So  far  as  our  impulses 
are  concerned,  it  is  right  in  the  line  of  this  thing,  but  we  had 
better  be  right  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  rather  than  adopt  the 
resolution  in  its  terms  advocating  a  thing  which  we  may  find, 
upon  the  slightest  investigation,  to  be  outside  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  of  Congress,  we  had  better  refer  it  to  the  proper 
officers  and  authorize  them  to  examine  the  matter,  and  if  found 
to  be  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  then  in  our 
name  to  advocate  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
any  of  us  to  put  himself  on  record  in  direct  antagonism  to  what 
we  apprehend  is  the  true  situation.  With  reference  to  the 
National  Thanksgiving  Day:  prior  to  the  Civil  War  it  occurred 
at  various  different  dates  in  November,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  Governors,  and  under  the  constitutions  of  the  states  that 
power  was  lodged  with  the  State  Executive,  which  covered  the 
closing  of  banks  and  the  changing  of  the  date  of  payment  of 
promissory  notes.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  first  proclama¬ 
tion  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Governor  of  every  State  fell  in 
and  chose  that  day  upon  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation.  The 
proclamation  of  every  succeeding  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  actually  and  legally  a  piece  of  waste  paper,  and  has 
only  put  it  up  to  the  Governors  of  the  different  states  to  select 
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that  day,  but  the  legal  act  has  been  the  act  of  the  Governors  of 
the  different  states.  Now,  that  is  a  mere  statement  of  what  has 
transpired  with  reference  to  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  regard  it 
as  a  national  holiday,  but  it  comes  from  the  states.  It  does  not 
come  from  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  a  national  holiday  as  Flag  Day,  the  14th  of 
June,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  ourselves  on  record  as 
flying  in  the  face  of  what  is  probably  a  lack  of  authority  under 
the  Constitution.  Congress  probably  has  no  authority  in  the 
matter.  It  was  my  suggestion  to  Mr.  Goulden  that  he  put  it  up 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  not  any  other  committee  of  the 
House,  to  investigate  that  question  as  to  whether  it  was  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  any  such  act,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  that  suggestion  that  it  has  taken  that 
course  and  that  it  has  never  come  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
committee. 

Colonel  Schoonmaker:  I  move  as  a  substitute  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Society,  with 
power  to  act. 

Colonel  Cowan:  Then,  gentlemen,  the  substitute  comes  first. 
The  motion  made  by  Colonel  Schoonmaker  is  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Society  with  power  to  act. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  passed. 

Comrade  A.  S.  Perham:  Relating  to  the  Grant  monument, 
before  leaving  Washington  I  called  upon  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Colonel  William  H.  Hart,  who 
has  immediate  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  General 
Grant.  Reading  his  letter,  he  added: 

In  conversation  with  Colonel  Hart,  he  communicated  to  me, 
though  he  did  not  want  to  put  his  name  to  it,  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  the  statue  being  completed  next  year,  but  that  he 
felt  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  it  would  be  completed 
two  years  from  this  summer  and  in  shape  for  dedication  about 
that  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than  two  years  from  the 
present  time.  He  stated  further  that  the  sculptor  was  in  better 
health  and  he  was  progressing  faster  than  before.  The  cavalry 
group  is  about  going  to  the  foundry. 

General  King:  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  I  take  great 
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pleasure  in  nominating  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Gribbel,  our 
Orator  on  this  occasion,  as  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society, 
and  that  a  Badge  be  presented  to  him.  Carried. 

Colonel  Cowan:  Colonel  Gribbel  is  elected  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  and  will  be  decorated  with  a  badge. 

* 

Comrade  A.  S.  Perham:  There  has  been  some  talk  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  regard  to  having  a  reception  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  that  city  in  September  next,  at  the  annual  encamp¬ 
ment;  and  while  it  is  not  believed  by  some  of  us  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  it  is  practicable,  I  take  the  liberty  of  moving  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
charge  and  arrange  for  a  reception  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  city  of  Washington  in  September  next,  to  the  comrades 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Colonel  Cowan:  The  President  would  like  to  have  a  little  light 
on  this  matter.  As  I  understood  the  remarks  of  Comrade  Perham 
this  morning,  the  proposition  was  to  extend  a  reception  to  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Now  it  appears  that  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  expected  to  extend  a 
reception  to  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
That  would  be  a  pretty  big  job  for  this  Society  with  the  small 
number  of  us  likely  to  be  there.  Am  I  right,  Comrade  Perham? 
Is  that  the  idea? 

Comrade  A.  S.  Perham :  That  has  been  the  suggestion,  that  it 
be  a  reception  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  a  reception  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  upon  the  occasion  of  a  reception  by  the 
citizens  of  Washington  to  the  Society,  but  the  details  have  not 
been  agreed  upon  by  any  individuals,  and  this  motion  was  only 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  act  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient  to  do  so. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  length  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  and  duly  seconded  that  Comrade  Parker  be  requested  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

General  King  here  read  the  following  letters: 

v 
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The  White  House, 

Washington. 

The  President  regrets  his  inability  to  accept  the  courteous 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Re-union  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  be  held  at  the  Union  League  Banquet  Hall,  May 
thirteenth,  1915. 

War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  28,  1915. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  regrets  that,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  official  business,  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
Annual  Re-union  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  be  held  at  the 
Union  League  Banquet  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  May  13,  1915. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Executive  Chamber, 

Harrisburg,  May  8,  1915. 

Private  Secretary’s  Room. 

Captain  N.  D.  Preston, 

2312  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  good  Friend: — The  Governor  has  asked  me  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  your  kind  invitation  of  May  sixth,  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  on  Thursday, 
May  thirteenth. 

He  regrets,  however,  that  the  press  of  important  legislative 
matters  will  make  it  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  you 
at  that  time. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  your  meetings, 
1  beg  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours, _ 

J.  S.  HATT,  Private  Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania, 
Captain  N.  D.  Preston,  Harrisburg,  May  6,  1915. 

Secretary,  etc., 

2312  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  dear  Captain  and  Comrade: — In  great  personal  disappoint- 
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merit,  1  find  myself  unable  to  accept  your  esteemed  invitation  to 
attend  the  exercises  at  the  Union  League  Club,  on  May  13th 
next,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  by  the  invitation,  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  enabled  to  affiliate  with 
the  membership  of  the  distinguished  societies  referred  to. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  great  kindness  of  General  King- 
in  supplementing  your  invitation. 

Trusting  the  occasions  referred  to  may  abound  with  great 
success  and  pleasure  to  all  concerned,  I  am 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

THOS.  J.  STEWART. 


Baldwin  Block, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  May  4,  1915. 

Colonel  Horatio  C.  King, 

44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  King: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  of  April 
21st  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  13th,  1915.  I  wish  it  was  so  1 
could  attend,  but  that  is  impossible. 

I  am  still  confined  mostly  to  my  house,  but  improving  slowly 
and  getting  stronger,  and  I  hope  to  get  back  to  a  normal  condition, 
but  I  see  it  is  going  to  take  some  time. 

Members  of  our  Society  are  dropping  off  so  fast  that  there 
will  soon  be  very  few  left.  Almost  daily  I  get  notice  of  the  death 
of  some  one  of  our  number. 

Please  extend  to  the  Comrades  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
and  pleasant  meeting.  I  shall  always  remember  with  great 
pleasure  and  great  benefit  my  attendance  at  your  Meeting,  and 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  this  one. 

Truly,  GRENVILLE  M.  DODGE. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1915. 

Dear  Comrade:  Owing  to  the  recent  bereavement  in  my 
family,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  in  Philadelphia 
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for  the  Forty-second  Reunion,  but  my  hearty  good  wishes  are 
most  sincerely  extended  to  all  my  comrades. 

Faithfully,  EDWARD  L.  MOLINEUX. 
General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Forty-four  Court  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Boston,  May^ll,  1915. 

Dear  General  King:  Much  to  my  regret  I  cannot  be  with  you 
at  Philadelphia,  May  13th.  I  am  still  under  the  doctor’s  care, 
and  although  I  am  out  and  about  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  not 
strong  enough  as  yet  to  undertake  the  Philadelphia  expedi¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  R.  MATHEWS. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

44  Court  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  General:  I  regret  extremely  my  inability  to  attend 
the  Forty-second  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  13th  next.  Engagements 
long  made  tie  me  up  so  as  to  absolutely  prevent  my  being  present. 

Yours  in  F.  C.  and  L., 

J.  D.  BELL, 

Department  Commander,  N.  Y.  G.  A.  R. 

292  Saint  James  Place, 
Brooklyn,  May  6,  1915. 

Dear  General  King:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  services  attendant  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th,  but  I  must  be  here  on  duty 
and  will  be  unable  to  be  with  you. 

Very  sincerely, 


General  King. 


WILLIAM  KELLY. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1915. 
My  dear  General  King:  Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

I  am  holding  Trial  Term  during  that  week,  but  if  I  can  possibly 
arrange  it  I  will  surely  be  present. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  thinking  of  me,  I  remain,  with 
warmest  regards, 

Very  faithfully  yours,  MARTIN  J.  KEOGH. 

Horatio  C.  King,  Bvt.  Col.  U.  S.  V., 

44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

\ 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 

Commandery  in  Chief. 

April  24th,  1915. 

Captain  Noble  D.  Preston, 

Secretary  Local  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  courteous  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
to  be  held  at  the  Union  League  Banquet  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
May  13th,  1915,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  practicable 
for  me  to  attend. 

Wishing  the  members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Order  and  the 
guests  the  enjoyable  occasion  they  deserve,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  .  THOS.  H.  HUBBARD. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Justices  Chambers, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  May  7th,  1915. 

James  C.  Van  Siclen,  Justice. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  General:  I  have  received  the  kind  invitation  to 
attend  Reunion  of  Society  of  the  Army  of  Potomac,  etc.,  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  13th.  Of  course,  I  shall  be 
unable  to  attend,  but  appreciate  your  kindness. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  C.  VAN  SICLEN. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Justices  Chambers. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  6th,  1915. 

David  F.  Manning,  Justice. 

* 

Gen.  Horatio  C.  King, 

44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  General  King:  I  have  your  invitation  for  the  Annual 
Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  May 
13th,  1915.  My  family,  as  you  know,  is  in  mourning  and  I  am 
obliged  to  decline  all  social  invitations  at  this  time. 

Thanking  you  very  much,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours,  DAVID  F.  MANNING. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  7th,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  General:  I  regret  to  say  now  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  13th.  I  have  tried  to  arrange  to  go,  but  my 
arrangements  have  fallen  through  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  home. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness  in  writing  me  and  wish¬ 
ing  you  a  happy  and  successful  Reunion,  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely  yours,  JOHN  H.  LEATHERS. 


Headquarters  Western  Society  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Chicago,  April  29th,  1915. 
General  Horatio  C.  King,  Secretary, 

44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  and  Companion:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  your  very 
cordial  invitation  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  our  Society,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  same. 

I  am  unable  to  say  as  yet  whether  or  not  any  of  our  members 
are  going  to  be  able  to  accept,  but  you  may  believe  that  if  they 
do  not  do  so,  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of  a  strong  wish  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  but  from  sheer  impossibility. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  HARRISON  KELLY,  Secretary. 
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Seattle,  Washington,  May  13th,  1915. 
General  Horatio  C.  King:  Deeply  regretting  that  I  cannot 
attend  the  Forty-second  Reunion,  I  send  to  you  and  other 
comrades  my  affectionate  greetings. 

WATSON  C.  SQUIRES, 


New  York,  May  11th,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  arrived  this  morning  from  Europe,  and  find 
in  my  mail  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th. 

In  the  same  mail  I  received  notice  of  my  recent  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Western  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  both 
individually  and  as  President  of  the  Western  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  W.  MAGEE. 


Providence,  R.  E,  May  3rd,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King. 

Dear  Companion:  Your  letter  of  April  30th,  with  enclosures, 
received.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  business  and  other 
engagements  will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  Reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Philadelphia  on  May  13th, 
but  I  can  see  no  way  for  me  to  leave  Providence  on  the  date 
named. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  delightful  time  in  renewing  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  great  struggle  through  which  we  passed  fifty  years 
and  more  ago.  .  Having  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  first  Bull  Run  battle  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
I  know  you  will  give  me  credit  for  great  love  and  admiration  for 
all  my  comrades  of  that  gallant  army. 

Fraternally  yours, 

ELISHA  H.  RHODES. 
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Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  Tuesday. 

Dear  General  King:  It  certainly  would  be  a  rare  pleasure  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  the  banquet  at  the  Union  League,  but 
you  see  I  am  playing  every  night  and  Mrs.  Skinner  will  not  be 
able  to  go. 

We  both  send  you  our  cordial  thanks  and  good  wishes  and  wish 
you  to  realize  our  appreciation  of  your  goodness  in  thinking  of  us. 

Faithfully  yours,  OTIS  SKINNER. 

Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

Horatio  C.  King, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  General:  I  have  already  reported  to  Treasurer  Shaw 
that  I  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  Philadelphia  Reunion. 

Like  many  other  members,  I  suppose,  I  have  been  able  to 
attend  but  few  Reunion  occasions;  but,  all  the  same,  I  have 
enjoyed  my  membership,  largely  through  the  Society’s  pub¬ 
lished  Proceedings,  which  have  been  excellent  reading. 

The  Society  has  been  a  living  monument  to  the  grand  old 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  has  distinctively  honored  its  memory. 
Its  meetings  have  been  an  annual  refreshing  of  its  history — 
its  marvelous  endurance  and  achievements,  its  failures  and  its 
glory. 

That  the  Society  must  soon  end  by  failure  of  survivors  is  a 
pathetic  consideration. 

I  am  writing,  however,  mostly  to  thank  you  for  your  con¬ 
tinuous  faithful  and  efficient  service  to-the  Society,  for,  without 
minimizing  the  work  of  others,  your  active  interest  and  devotion 
so  abundantly  manifested  through  the  years,  is  chiefly  “to 
blame”  for  what  the  Society  has  accomplished — your  personality 
has  been  a  visible  factor  in  its  history. 

Gratefully  yours,  J.  L.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  27,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  polite 
invitation  to  the  annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
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the  Potomac  on  Thursday,  May  13th,  1915.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  a  previous  engagement  made  some  time  since  and  which 
I  am  unable  to  postpone  will  prevent  me  from  being  present. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely,  EDWIN  S.  STUART. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  5th,  1915. 

General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  General  King:  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  to  the  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  next  week.  I  wish  I  could  come,  the  rather  because 
I  suppose  my  good  friend,  Col.  Cowan,  will  be  there  to  preside. 
The  three  Reunions  which  I  have  been  able  to  attend  have  left 
most  delightful  memories.  I  trust  you  will  have  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  usual  good  time.  I  can  only  send  my  thanks  and 
regret  in  answer  to  the  present  invitation.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  A.  HIMES. 


General  Horatio  C.  King, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  very  kind  con¬ 
sideration  in  remembering  me  with  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
with  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Union 
League,  May  13th,  1915.  Regretting  my  inability  to  accept 
the  invitation, 

Very  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  J.  LATTA. 

April  29th,  1915. 


Chicago,  May  6,  1915. 

My  dear  Comrade  and  Friend:  I  received  the  card  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Annual  Reunion  of  the  S.  A.  P.,  and  wish  I  could  be 
with  you,  but  I  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  the  last  of  March, 
and  am  not  able  to  get  around  very  comfortably.  So  I  will  have 
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to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you,  but  if  you  will  give 
my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  to  the  officials  and  comrades 
1  met  in  Ogdensburg,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  touched  the 
button  of  good  fellowship.  The  Western  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  April  30th,  and  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  King  and  the  other  members 
of  your  family  who  have  a  kindly  remembrance  of  me,  and 
hoping  you  will  enjoy  yourself  to  the  limit  in  Philadelphia,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  WILEY  TAYLOR. 

Gen.  Horatio  C.  King, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V 

Comrade  Shaw:  In  addition  to  the  regrets  that  have  been 
received  by  the  Secretary,  I  have  received  about  four  hundred 
from  various  members  of  the  Society,  many  of  whom  are 
prominent. 

Colonel  Cowan:  Comrades,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
matter  that  concerns  us,  namely,  the  erection  of  a  Peace  Mem¬ 
orial  Monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  reunion  between  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
and  the  South  at  Gettysburg  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
battle.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  to  have  a  meeting  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  to  be  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  a  peace  monument  at  some  point  to  be  selected 
by  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  plan  was  for  Chief  Justice  White  to  preside  over 
the  meeting  and  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  and  make  an  address.  That  plan  for  the  Fourth 
was  necessarily  abandoned,  but  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  there  as  a  Peace  Memorial,  to  commemorate  our  reunited 
country,  North  and  South,  was  taken  up,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
organization  was  effected,  which  was  called  the  “Gettysburg 
Peace  Memorial  Association.”  I  then  took  up  the  matter  with 
the  Hon.  Swagar  Sherley,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Kentucky,  who  consented  to  draft  a  bill  and  introduce 
it  in  the  House.  He  asked  me  how  much  money  we  would  want, 
and  I  said,  offhand,  555500, 000,  expecting  to  have  it  cut  down, 
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but  he  said,  “  If  it  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well,”  and  so 
he  thought  $500,000  was  about  right.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Library  Committee,  which  was  the  proper  course.  The 
Chairman,  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden  of  Texas,  while  he  didn’t 
express  himself  as  opposed  to  the  bill,  never  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  it,  but  when  he  was  called  home  to  Texas,  expecting 
to  be  absent  several  weeks,  he  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  of  which  Thacher  of  Massachusetts  became 
acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley  was  taken  seriously  ill  just  about 
that  time  and  returned  home  in  a  feeble  condition,  when  he  sent 
for  me  and  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Canada  to  recover  his  health  and  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington  as  his  representative  to  talk  with  Speaker  Clark  and 
Majority  Leader  Underwood  and  the  members  of  the  Library 
Committee  about  the  Gettysburg  Peace  Memorial  Bill.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  interviews  by  friends  in. Washington,  and 
accompanied  by  General  John  C.  Black  and  Comrade  Thomas 
S.  Hopkins,  we  made  our  first  call  on  Speaker  Clark,  who  received 
us  most  courteously  and  expressed  his  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  measure  for  patriotic  reasons  and  favored  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000.  “What  else  can  I  do  for  you?”  he  said.  There 
was  nothing  left  save  to  express  our  thanks  and  wish  that  he 
had  been  one  of  us.  We  called  next  on  Majority  Leader  Under¬ 
wood.  I  told  him  what  the  Speaker  had  said  to  us  and  he 
replied,  “  I  will  say  the  same  to  Mr.  Thacher  the  first  time  he 
appears  on  the  floor  of  the  House.”  Then  we  called  on  Messrs. 
Thacher,  Ten  Eyck  and  Bartholdt  of  the  Library  Committee 
and  felt  that  our  bill  would  be  reported  favorably.  The  cata¬ 
clysm  of  European  war  put  an  end  to  our  hopes  at  this  time, 
but  we  shall  try  again  when  the  prospect  is  brighter. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered,  seconded  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  extends  to  the  Union  League  its 
most  sincere  thanks  for  its  kindness  in  allowing  us  the  use  of  its 
banquet  hall  for  this  meeting.  The  Society  desires  to  record  here 
its  full  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  and  aid  of  the  League  in  the 
Civil  War  and  of  its  continuous  and  magnificent  services  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  this  beautiful  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  in  furthering  the  best  interests  of  our  nation. 
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General  King:  I  move  that  the  Society  extend  to  Colonel  John 
Gribbel,  the  Orator,  and  to  Captain  Jack  Crawford,  the  Poet, 
their  very  sincere  thanks  in  appreciation  of  their  services  in 
the  literary  exercises  this  afternoon.  Seconded  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


It  gives  the  Secretary  pleasure  here  to  record  the  genial 
hospitality  of  the  Union  League.  President  Gribbel  manifested 
a  continued  personal  interest.  The  decorations  in  the  Banquet 
room,  brilliantly  illuminated  and  used  at  the  Anniversary  dinner, 
were  kept  in  place  for  our  enjoyment.  Every  window  was 
handsomely  adorned,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  was  the  name  of  a 
great  figure  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  Banquet  the  League 
gratuitously  supplied  a  great  wealth  of  flowers  and  a  rarely  more 
attractive  scene  could  be  witnessed  than  the  hundred  and  sixty 
happy  people,  young  and  elderly,  who  graced  the  tables.  Among 
them  were  many  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Andrew  Cowan,  Mrs. 
Horatio  C.  King,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  La  Rowe, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Upson,  Mrs.  George  D.  Sidman,  Mrs.  Lewis  R. 
Stegman,  Mrs.  John  P.  Nicholson,  and  Miss  M.  H.  Payne. 

The  menu  was  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Homiller,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  League,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  courteous 
attentions.  Here  it  is: 


Grape  Fruit 

With"  Maraschino  and  Cherries 


Cup  Strained  Okra 


Brook  Trout  Saute  Meuniere 
Cucumbers 


Roast  Stuffed  Squab 


New  Potatoes 


Cold  Asparagus  Vinaigrette 
Liederkranz  and  Roquefort 


New  Peas 
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Vanilla  Baskets  and  Strawberries 
Fancy  Cakes 


Demi  Tasse 

Olives  Radishes 


The  choice  viands  were  promptly  served,  and  the  entire 
evening  was  passed  in  complete  enjoyment  to  mind  and  body. 
It  was  a  Banquet  never  to  be  forgotten. 


The  Secretary  thinks  it  appropriate  to  inform  the  Society 
since  adjournment  of  the  death  of  General  Thomas  H.  Flubbard, 
General  Edward  L.  Molineux,  Heman  W.  Allen  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  Colonel  A.  M.  Clark,  for  very  many  years  the  efficient 
and  faithful  Secretary  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 
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Secretary. 
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Public  Meeting,  2.30  P.  M. 

An  unusually  large  number  were  present  at  the  afternoon 
meeting.  Colonel  Cowan  presided.  At  his  request  General  King 
introduced  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  referred  to  the  wonder¬ 
fully  patriotic  address  made  by  him  two  evenings  before  in  the 
same  hall  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
erection  of  the  Union  League  Club  building.  “  I  assured  him 
then,”  said  the  General,  “that  if  he  continued  to  talk  in  that 
same  strain,  Philadelphia  would  surely  re-elect  him  continually. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this  afternoon 
Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia.” 

HONORABLE  RUDOLPH  BLANKENBURG. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor: 
I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  you  a  heartfelt  welcome 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  would  feel  even  happier  in  extend¬ 
ing  this  welcome  to  you  were  it  not  for  the  allusion  of  my  friend 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  re-elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  Now,  that  is  rather  an  unkind  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  my  friend  knew  what  it  means  to  be  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  he  would  not  try  to  inflict  upon  me  a  second  term, 
even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  but  fortunately  under  the 
Bullitt  bill  I  cannot  be  elected  my  own  successor,  and  by  the 
time  my  successor  shall  have  completed  his  term,  I  will  be  a 
youth  of  about  seventy-seven.  That  might  still  enable  me  to 
bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  my  country,  were  it  necessary,  but 
it  will  not  be  any  temptation  for  me  to  again  run  for  Mayor  of 
this  city. 

I  extend  to  you — and  I  am  glad  to  see  ladies  here — a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  What  Phila¬ 
delphia  means  for  your  Society,  what  Philadelphia  means  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  what  Philadelphia  means  and  always 
lias  meant  in  sustaining  the  Government  of  our  country  in  time 
of  need,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  reiterate  here.  (Applause.) 
We  are  a  unit  in  upholding  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.)  Whatever  the  crisis  may  be,  whether  we  are  native 
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burn  or  naturalized,  that  flag  is  the  flag  which  we  follow. 
(Applause.)  There  is  no  more  beautiful  emblem  in  all  the  world 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  (Applause.)  It  is  befitting  also  that 
you  should  meet  in  the  Union  League  building  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Union  League  from  the  very  first,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  stood  true  and  loyal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  under  a  President  whose  equal  has 
never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 
As  I  look  upon  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  yonder  wall 
my  heart  swells  with  love  and  pride.  He  is  and  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 
His  name  will  ever  stand  foremost  among  the  -great  men  of  all 
times.  (Applause.)  You  are  meeting  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  the  city  that  gave  birth  to  this  nation,  the  city  where 
liberty  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  and  that  clarion 
voice  and  sound  has  not  died,  it  never  will  die.  (Applause.) 
Here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written,  that  great 
and  perfect  document  which  made  the  popular  government 
possible  under  which  we  have  lived  during  the  past  hundred  and 
forty  years.  (Applause.)  Here  Congress  met,  and  here  Wash¬ 
ington,  our  first  President,  lived.  Philadelphia  has  more  glorious 
memories  than  any  city  in  our  land,  and  among  these  memories, 
my  friends,  the  Union  League  to  my  mind  stands  foremost  as 
one  of  the  great  examples  of  what  patriotism  can  accomplish. 
The  members  of  this  Union  League  ever  have  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  and  ever  will  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  (Applause.) 

I  was  asked  to  welcome  you  in  a  few  words  this  afternoon. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  my  welcoming  delegations,  societies 
and  individuals  to  our  city,  but  on  no  occasion  has  it  given  me 
more  genuine  pleasure,  nor  do  I  feel  more  highly  honored  than 
to  appear  before  you,  the  assembled  members  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  to  address  you,  to  look  you  in  the  face,  and  to  extend 
to  you  heartfelt  welcome  to  our  city.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen, 
your  ranks  are  thinning  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month.  Some  of  you  have  passed  eighty  years  and  even  more. 
I  sometimes  feel  after  I  have  had  an  arduous  day’s  work  that  I  am 
the  oldest  man  in  Philadelphia  (laughter);  but  I  learn  from 
gentlemen  surrounding  me,  that  there  are  present  even  older 
men  than  myself.  But  old  or  young,  whether  we  have  seen 
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military  service  or  whether  we  have  only  been  in  private  service, 
there  is  one  thing  for  all  of  us  to  do.  We  should  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  the  country  that  has  given  us  life  and  home.  (Applause.) 
We  should  stand  by  the  brave  men  who  saved  our  country,  the 
heroes  of  the  war  assembled  here  this  afternoon.  (Applause.) 

To  you,  my  friends,  a  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  through  its  Mayor,  who  loves  his  adopted 
country  dearer  than  he  loves  life.  (Loud  applause.) 

RESPONSE  BY  COLONEL  COWAN. 

Your  Honor,  your  patriotic  welcome  has  stirred  my  heart 
to  overflowing.  As  the  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  I  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  remember  with  gratitude  her  unbounded  hospi¬ 
tality  to  us  and  our  comrades  in  the  years  from  1861  to  1865, 
when  on  our  way  to  Washington.  Soldiers  from  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States  especially  remember  how  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  daughters  ministered  unto  them  and  wished  them 
godspeed  and  safe  return  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones.  We 
remembered  it  in  1863  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
hastening  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  and  we  shall  cherish 
the  memory  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  words  of  Daniel  Webster, 
“Liberty  and  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever,” 
then  inspired  our  young  hearts.  We  gave  our  all  for  the  Union 
cause.  We  rejoice  now  that  we  are  a  reunited  people.  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  equally  loyal  to  the  dear  old  flag. 
(Applause.) 

“Long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

To-day  the  survivors  of  that  war  for  the  Union,  and  the 
veterans  of  the  South,  with  their  sons  and  grandsons,  are  united 
in  their  prayers  for  peace  with  all  the  world,  peace  with  honor, 
the  peace  we  long  for. 

“Come,  peace!  not  as  a  mourner  bowed 
For  honor  lost  an’  dear  ones  wasted, 

But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud, 

With  eyes  that  tell  o’  triumph  tasted! 
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“Come,  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 
Of  a  great  instinct  shoutin’  ‘Forward!’ 

An’  knows  that  freedom  ain’t  a  gift 

That  tarries  long  in  han’s  o’  cowards!” 

Mr.  Mayor,  you  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  fifty 
years  ago  in  your  young  manhood  and  your  career  has  honored 
you,  and  Philadelphia  honors  you.  I  was  brought  here  from 
Scotland  by  my  mother  sixty-six  years  ago,  and  in  my  youth 
I  followed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  through  the  four  perilous  years 
of  our  Civil  War.  We  love  our  native  land. 

“  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
As  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

‘This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?” 

But  we  love  this  land  of  our  adoption  with  deepest  love  and 
would  serve  her  with  untainted  loyalty.  You  are  not  a  “  German- 
American”  nor  I  a  “Scotch- American.”  We  are  Americans,  as 
stanch  and  loyal  as  men  born  here,  whose  forefathers,  more 
needy  or  adventurous  than  ours,  came  to  the  new  land  of  promise 
a  century  or  two  before  us.  No  reflection  on  the  Mayflower. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Should  war  be  forced  on  this  country 
by  King  or  Kaiser,  or  any  other  power  on  earth,  adopted  citizens 
like  ourselves  will  “pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  for  her  defense.” 

“One  Flag,  One  Land, 

One  Heart,  One  Hand, 

One  Nation,  evermore.” 

(Great  applause.) 

Mayor  Blankenburg  and  Colonel  Cowan  clasped  hands. 
The  band  played  “The  Star-spangled  Banner.” 

Colonel  Cowan  continued:  The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
revered  by  the  people  of  all  lands  under  the  sun.  I  saw  him  at 
Washington  and  on  the  battle  front,  even  under  fire,  and  I  felt  the 
friendly  grasp  of  his  great  hand  more  than  once.  My  first  vote  was 
cast  for  him,  on  the  battlefield  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  November, 
1864.  Many  histories  of  his  life  have  been  written;  hundreds  of 
tributes  to  his  memory  have  been  spoken,  and  among  the  most 
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notable  have  been  heard  here  under  the  roof  of  the  Union  League. 
I  have  stood  on  the  sacred  spot  where  Lincoln  was  born,  in  a  little 
log  cabin  which  is  now  enshrined  within  a  noble  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing,  erected  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  on  the  Lincoln  Farm 
in  old  Kentucky.  Even  the  place  is  marked  where  the  bed  stood 
on  which  his  dear  young  mother  gave  birth  to  her  son,  whom  God 
raised  up  to  be  the  savior  of  the  Union  and  the  liberator  of  four 
millions  of  slaves.  Born  in  poverty,  one  of  the  “common  people,” 
the  people,  as  he  said,  whom  “God  loved  best  since  he  made  so 
many  of  them,”  his  whole  life  was  one  of  toil  and  sacrifice  for 
his  fellow  men.  I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  reading  an 
address  on  Lincoln  which  was  delivered  here  before  the  Pilgrim 
Society  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
One  short  sentence,  among  the  many  beautiful  things  in  that 
address,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes;  it  is  so  true  and  so  pathetic; 
simply  this:  “  His  one  vacation  came  when  God  took  him.” 

The  author  of  that  address  is  Colonel  John  Gribbel,  President  of 
the  Union  League,  who  will  now  speak  to  us. 


CAPT.  NOBLE  D.  PRESTON. 


JOHN  C.  HUNTERSON,  M.H. 
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Address  of  John  Gribbel 

The  President  Col.  Andrew  Cowan  having  presented  Col.' 
John  Gribbel,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  General  Horatio  C.  King 
stepped  forward  and  said: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  this  morning,  you  will 
recall  that  we  elected  Colonel  Gribbel  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society.  It  now  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  pin  upon 
his  breast  the  Badge  of  the  Organization.  (Applause.) 

COLONEL  JOHN  GRIBBEL.  Mr.  President,  General  King, 
Comrades,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Words  would  fail  me 
to  express  the  thanks  that  fill  my  heart  and  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  I  have  in  being  honored  by  this  loyal  order  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  with  this  undeserved  honor  that  you  have  placed 
upon  me.  I  will  enter  into  one  pledge,  not  to  attempt  to  return 
your  kindness,  but  I  will  undertake  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to  wear  the 
badge  of  this  organization  giving  the  best  that  is  in  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

How  proper  it  is  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  light 
its  annual  camp  fire  behind  the  breastworks  of  this  Union  League. 
Over  half  a  century  ago,  a  band  of  patriots  in  this  City  associated 
themselves  for  a  single  purpose  and  called  their  organization 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  That  purpose  was  also  the 
one  which  stirred  to  the  depths  the  faithful  hearts  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  of  these  United  States.  And  so  it  comes  to. pass  that  when 
you  meet  beneath  the  loyal  roof  tree  of  this  Union  League  there 
is  a  harmony  of  sympathies  born  of  mutual  love  for  Country 
that  only  patriots  know. 

This  Union  League  was  conceived  in  a  great  crisis.  The  hopes 
of  humanity  hung  in  the  balance.  The  work  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  at  stake.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
only  85  years  old  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  If  you 
veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  your  comrades  who 
have  answered  the  last  roll  call,  had  not  been  found  faithful, 
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Lexington,  Saratoga,  Trenton  and  Yorktown  would  have  been 
in  vain.  We  in  this  twentieth  century  are  beginning  to  get  in 
historical  perspective  the  importance  of  the  years  1861  to  1865. 
We  did  not  see  it  then  but  now  there  is  apparent  the  cycle  of 
three  wars  in  all  of  which  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
was  vitally  concerned. 

When  in  1776  that  body  of  men  commissioned  of  God  de¬ 
clared  in  this  City,  not  very  far  from  where  we  sit  to-day,  that 
these  States  were  and  should  be  henceforth  free  and  independent 
political  units,  they  stated  merely  a  claim.  It  was  the  six 
years’  fearful  sacrifice  which  followed  that  established  the  fact. 
A  new  nation  had  been  born,  but  its  name  was  spelled  in  small 
letters.  Brave  men  though  they  were,  those  patriots  saw  but 
dimly  that  long  task  that  still  lay  before  this  people.  They  had 
accomplished  one  mighty  fact.  It  was  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  was  only 
the  first  stage  of  our  independence.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
need  of  a  “more  perfect  union’'  was  forced  upon  the  country’s 
understanding.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
structed  and  after  long  consideration  was  accepted  by  every 
State  in  the  Union.  There  then  began  in  a  new  land  of  unknown 
possibilities,  the  most  important  experiment  in  Government 
undertaken  since  our  English  ancestors  wrung  from  the  unwilling  ' 
hands  of  King  John  that  Magna  Charta  upon  which  all  political 
freedom  has  been  founded.  Their  great  experiment  was  the 
American  Republic.  In  it  those  great  men  who  had  conceived 
a  Union  of  free  and  independent  States  set  sail  upon  an  uncharted 
political  sea. 

Within  the  life  of  a  generation  from  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  this  newly  cemented  Union  of  States  came  face  to 
face  in  1812  with  another  stupendous  necessity.  They  dis¬ 
covered  that  while  they  were  independent  among  the  Nations, 
they  must  establish -as  a  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  world  that  they 
were  independent  of  the  other  Nations  of  the  earth.  The  powers 
that  ruled  in  the  Kingdoms  and  Monarchies  of  the  world  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  this  newly  born 
Republic.  The  spread  of  the  American  theory  of  a  free  and 
independent  self-governing  people  could  not  be  even  tolerated 
where  it  could  be  repressed.  The  French  Revolution  bore  a  very 
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direct  relation  to  the  successful  American  Revolution.  The  men 
of  1812  had  to  show  that  the  work  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Franklin  was  enduring;  that  the  Republic  was  a 
Nation;  that  it  was  to  hold  its  place  in  the  highways  of  the  world, 
self-respecting  and  respected. 

The  second  period  of  the  cycle  was  upon  them.  The  war  of 
1812  was  fought,  and  in  three  years  our  Country  had  passed  the 
second  stage  of  its  independence.  The  most  glorious  period 
in  all  our  naval  history  was  in  that  war  of  1812  when  these 
United  States  demonstrated  by  their  sea  power  that  they  were 
able  to  maintain  national  existence  independent  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  When  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  these 
United  States  of  America  were  recognized  among  the  govern- 
ments  of  the  world  as  not  only  independent  among  the  nations, 
but  as  independent  of  the  other  nations.  But,  gentlemen,  if 
the  work  had  stopped  there,  it  would  have  failed.  New  Orleans 
supplemented  Yorktown  only  in  a  measure. 

The  second  period  was  passed,  but  the  cycle  was  not  complete. 
Two  sides  of  the  National  Arch  of  the  Nation’s  strength  had  been 
erected,  but  the  keystone  must  be  firmly  set  in  place  or  the 
structure  would  fall  in  hasty  ruin.  The  years  marched  on.  We 
grew  in  strength,  riches  and  importance.  Westward  the  Re¬ 
public  spread  until  it  reached  the  Pacific.  We  carved  empires 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  added  them  to  the  Union  as  sovereign 
States.  The  mountains  were  coined  into  gold  and  silver  and  the 
plains  were  turned  into  granaries.  We  tore  down  our  National 
barns  and  built  larger  ones.  The  peoples  of  the  old  world  Hocked 
to  us  and  found  the  modern  Promised  Land  within  our  borders. 
Intelligence  and  prosperity  marched  hand  in  hand  over  the  great¬ 
est  possessions  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  people.  In  our  thanks¬ 
givings  to  the  Almighty  we  said  with  reverence,  “What  hath 
God  wrought?’’  But  there  developed  within  our  own  borders, 
among  our  own  people,  an  appalling  danger.  It  was  this;  Our 
National  independence  as  a  Nation  was  not  safe.  Wise  men 
that  they  were,  those  fathers  of  that  Constitution,  born  in  this 
City  in  1787,  had  not  established  the  security  of  their  Country’s 
independence  as  a  nation.  The  name  was  still  spelled  in  small 
letters.  The  sad  fact  was  that  our  Country  was  not  independent 
of  ourselves.  The  Union  of  sovereign  states  on  which  we 
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vaunted  ourselves  might  after  all  be  but  a  magnificent  structure 
built  without  mortar.  Massachusetts  had  early  asserted  her 
right  to  separation  from  the  Union  if  she  so  desired.  South 
Carolina  in  1832  in  convention  assembled  declared  her  right  to 
break  the  bond  of  her  allegiance  to  the  Nation  if  her  particular 
economic  condition  was  to  be  served  by  so  doing.  The  sad  fact 
became  apparent  that  this  Republic  was  a  Union  of  Sovereign 
States ,  but  not  yet  a  Sovereign  Union  of  States.  Virginia  was 
to  assert  her  right  to  repel  any  National  forces  that  might  claim 
right-of-way  over  her  territory  in  pursuit  of  National  Unity. 
So  intense  was  the  love  of  independence  and  liberty  that  it  be¬ 
came  local  and  provincial.  The  vision  of  many  of  the  Statesmen 
of  the  time  was  pitiful  in  its  limitation.  Their  eyes  seemed 
holden  that  they  should  not  see. 

Seventy-four  years  after  the  establishment  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government — such  a  period  is  but  a  day  in  the  history 
of  a  people — the  United  States  were  face  to  face  with  the  third 
period  in  the  cycle.  If  this  Nation  could  not  be  independent 
as  a  nation  of  its  own  people,  and  their  inherited  differences  of 
opinion,  then  the  keystone  could  never  be  put  in  place  and  the 
structure  of  the  fathers  would  have  sunk  into  the  dust  with 
other  experiments  in  government.  May  I,  at  this  point,  my 
friends,  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  patient  attention  to  call  to 
mind  the  greatness  of  Washington  in  forecasting  the  horoscope 
of  the  Country  of  which  he  was  the  father?  There  came  into 
my  possession  some  years  ago  this  letter  which  Washington  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Virginia,  who  evidently  had  written  to  him  in  the 
spirit  of  local  independence  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  are 
so  prone  to  exalt  and  glorify  the  name  and  fame  of  Washington 
as  the  successful  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Revolutionary 
Armies  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  and  grasp  of  the 
Statesman  and  political  Prophet  that  were  in  him.  Washington 
seems  to  have  realized  the  danger  to  the  Union  of  States  to  which 
he  had  given  all  that  was  in  him.  This  Virginian  friend  of  his 
to  whom  he  wrote  had  complained  that  Virginia  was  hampered 
in  her  operations  as  a  State  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  in  force  for  five  years.  1 1  was  in  the  second 
year  of  his  first  term  as  President  of  the  United  States  that  Wash¬ 
ington  wrote  this  letter: 
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New  York,  March  28th,  1790. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  enclosing  the  Act  of  Assembly  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Alexander  came  to  my  hand  in  the 
moment  my  last  to  you  was  dispatched. 

I  am  sorry  such  jealousies  as  you  relate  should  be  gaining 
ground,  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people.  But, 
admit  the  fact  which  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  them,  and  give  it 
full  scope,  does  it  amount  to  more  than  what  was  known  to  every 
man  of  information  before,  at,  and  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution? — Was  it  not  always  believed  that  there  are  some 
points  which  peculiarly  interest  the  Eastern  States? — And  did 
any  one  who  reads  human  nature  and  more  especially  the 
character  of  the  Eastern  people,  conceive  that  they  would  not 
pursue  them  steadily  by  a  combination  of  their  force? — Are  there 
not  other  points  which  equally  concern  the  Southern  States? 

If  these  States  are  less  tenacious  of  their  interest, — or,  if 
whilst  the  Eastern  move  in  a  solid  Phalanx  to  effect  their  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Southern  are  always  divided,  which  of  the  two  is  most 
to  be  blamed? — That  there  are  diversities  of  interest  in  the  Union 
none  has  denied. — That  this  is  the  case  also  in  every  State  is 
equally  certain — And  that  it  extended,  even  to  Counties  can  be 
as  readily  proved. — Instance  the  Southern  and  Northern  parts 
of  Virginia — have  not  the  interests  of  these  always  been  at 
variance?  Or  the  inhabitants  been  taught  to  believe  so? — 
These  are  well-known  truths,  and  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
separation  was  to  result  from  the  disagreement. 

To  constitute  a  dispute  there  must  be  two  parties. — To  un¬ 
derstand  it  well  both  the  parties  and  all  the  circumstances  must 
be  fully  understood. — And  to  accommodate  differences  of  temper 
mutual  forbearance  is  requisite.  Common  danger  brought  the 
States  into  Confederacy  and  on  their  Union  our  safety  and  im¬ 
portance  depend. — A  spirit  of  accommodation  was  the  basis 
of  the  present  Constitution;  can  it  be  expected  then  that  the 
Southern  or  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire  will  succeed  in  all 
their  measures? — certainly  not, — but  I  will  readily  grant  that 
more  points  will  be  carried  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  and 

for  the  reason  which  has  been  mentioned — namelv — that  in  all 

•/ 

great  national  questions  they  move  in  unison,  whilst  the  others 
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are  divided;  but  I  ask  again  which  is  most  blameworthy,  those 
who  see  and  will  steadily  pursue  their  interests,  or  those  who  can¬ 
not  see,  or  seeing,  will  not  act  wisely?  And  I  will  ask  another 
question  (of  the  highest  magnitude  in  my  mind)  and  that  is, 
if  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  are  dangerous  in  Union,  will 
they  be  less  so  in  separation ?  If  self  interest  is  their  governing 
principle,  will  it  forsake  them,  or  be  less  restrained  by  such  an 
event?  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Then,  independent  of  other 
considerations  what  would  Virginia  (and  such  other  States  as 
might  be  inclined  to  join  her)  gain  by  a  separation?  Would 
they  not  most  unquestionably  be  the  weaker  party? 

Men  who  go  from  hence  without  feeling  themselves  of  so  much 
consequence  as  they  wish  to  be  considered — disappointed  ex¬ 
pectants — and  malignant  designing  characters  that  miss  no 
opportunity  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  Constitution,  paint  highly  on 
one  side  without  bringing  into  view  the  arguments  which  are 
offered  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Editors  of 
the  several  Gazettes  of  the  Union  do  not  more  generally  and  more 
connectedly  publish  the  debates  in  Congress  on  all  great  Na¬ 
tional  questions  that  affect  different  interests  instead  of  stuffing 
their  papers  with  scurrility  and  malignant  declamation,  which 
few  would  read  if  they  were  apprised  of  their  contents.  That  they 
might  do  this  with  very  little  trouble  is  certain.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  difference  in  opinion  arose  as  well  as  the  decision, 
would,  in  that  case,  come  fully  before  the  public,  and  afford  the 
best  data  for  its  judgment.  ******* 

With  much  truth  I  am 
Ty.  Affect.  Hble.  Serv. 

David  Stuart  Esqr.  Go.  Washington. 

Here  was  a  task  to  make  strong  men  serious.  The  old  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  looked  on  and  some  of  them  counted  the  days 
remaining  to  our  bright  dream  of  Democracy.  Washington 
would  have  gone  down  as  a  failure  in  history  if  Lincoln  had  not 
been  a  success.  Jefferson  would  be  remembered  but  as  a  phrase- 
maker  had  it  not  been  for  Stanton.  (Applause.)  John  Paul 
Jones  would  have  wasted  his  courage  had  it  not  been  for  Far- 
ragut  and  Porter.  Yorktown  would  have  been  hardly  worth 
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the  cost  if  Grant  had  not  sealed  its  value  at  Appomattox.  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Meade,  must  secure  the  results  of  the 
victories  of  Washington,  Greene,  Henry  Lee  and  Wayne  for  all 
time.  (Applause.)  Bunker  Hill  would  to-day  be  a  pathetic 
memory  had  it  not  been  for  Gettysburg.  Sumter  had  a  vital 
relation  to  Concord  and  Lexington.  Valley  Forge  would  have 
been  a  useless  sacrifice  had  not  Grant  fought  through  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  Richmond.  (Applause.) 

Here  was  an  appalling  task.  No  republic  in  the  world’s 
history  ever  faced  such  a  task.  If  these  States  could  not  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Nations  of  the  earth  that  we  were  not  only  inde¬ 
pendent  among  the  Nations  and  independent  of  the  Nations, 
but  that  we  were  as  a  Nation  independent  of  our  own  inherited 
weaknesses ,  then  the  hope  of  stable  constitutional  freedom  under 
a  republic  would  have  disappeared  and  mankind  would  have  lost 
its  brightest  hope.  “Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,”  would  have  perished  from  the  earth.  Lincoln, 
inspired  seer  that  he  was,  saw  it,  and  never  lost  the  vision.  This, 
gentlemen,  was  the  importance  of  the  cycle  of  the  three  wars. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  were  but  incidents  in  a  greater  question.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  would  have  been  a  sorry  bargain  if  it  had  seen  the 
people  which  made  it  disappear  as  a  nation.  Philosophers 
wondered  if  it  was  to  be  said  of  the  American  Republic  as  Mark 
Anthony  said  over  Caesar’s  corpse,  “The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them.  The  good  is  often  buried  with  their  bones.”  The 
greatest  experiment  in  government  in  all  history  was  at  stake. 
Many  of  the  wise  men  of  the  day  shook  their  heads  sadly. 
Soldiers  sworn  to  defend  the  Country’s  flag,  men  educated  at 
the  Country’s  expense  to  be  capable  in  its  defense,  lost  their 
love  of  Country  and  were  content  to  cling  to  love  of  State.  One 
of  the  oldest  sections  of  the  Republic  lost  the  vision  of  Country, 
and  again  we  saw  that  “where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.”  But  one  man  sent  of  God  and  named  in  his  cradle, 
Abraham,  that  he  might  be  a  leader  and  a  commander  to  his 
people;  named  Abraham,  because  in  him  and  his  political  seed 
all  the  Nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  This  man,  “The 
first,  the  great  American,”  as  Lowell  calls  him,  was  schooled  and 
trained  by  the  Almighty,  his  great  soul  expanding  daily  until 
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the  crucial  hour  struck  and  then  he  was  placed  by  an  unseen  hand 
in  the  place  of  supreme  command  in  the  Republic  that  the  great 
plan  of  God  for  these  United  States  might  not  go  awry.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The  wise  ones  of  the  earth  wondered.  The  shallow 
ones  laughed.  But  in  season  and  out  of  season;  in  good  report 
and  in  evil  report,  amid  the  plaudits  of  victory,  or  in  the  silent 
gloom  of  temporary  defeat;  on  the  surges  of  popular  support,  or 
on  the  ebbing  tide  of  vanishing  hope;  in  the  sunlight  of  cer¬ 
tainty  or  in  those  hours  of  depression  when  he  was  shut  in 
alone  with  God,  Abraham  Lincoln  held  fast  to  one  object;  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  of  these  United  States.  (Applause.) 
And  here  to-day,  my  friends,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  stand 
looking  into  the  faces  of  the  heroes  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Military  Order  of  Medal  of  Honor,  the  remainder  of  an 
organization  that  held  up  Lincoln’s  hands  and  made  possible  a 
Union  of  States  which  is  the  hope  of  humanity  to-day.  With 
reverence,  I  lay  at  your  feet  the  thanksgivings  which  cannot  be 
spoken.  Those  four  long  years  of  your  sacrifice  have  brought 
to  this  people  an  exceeding  great  and  eternal  heritage.  The 
years  as  they  lengthen  magnify  the  fruit  of  your  sacrifice.  The 
great  captains  whose  names  stand  upon  your  memory  rolls  shall 
become  the  patron  saints  of  the  generations  who  are  to  follow  us. 
Your  children  shall  count  themselves  as  among  the  nobility  of 
the  Republic  by  reason  of  their  descent  from  you.  My  good 
friend,  Captain  Meggs,  of  the  Union  League,  commented  the 
other  day  on  the  “Spirit  of  1776“  as  the  inspiration  of  our  people 
and  urged  that  some  poet  should  sing  in  immortal  strains  of  the 
“Spirit  of  1861.”  (Applause.)  Yea,  verily,  for  if  the  Spirit 
of  1861  had  not  fired  your  souls  until  life  itself  was  not  to  be 
considered  of  any  moment,  what  a  sad  memory  would  the 
“Spirit  of  1776“  be  to-day.  It  was  a  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  Treaty  of  Ghent  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  War  of  1812,  but,  my  friends,  it  was  no  treaty 
which  ended  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  a  Surrender. 
Thanks  be  to  God  who  watches  over  this  Union  of  States.  The 
question  of  the  Union  was  settled.  Nation  is  spelled  with 
capital  letters  now  among  us  and  to-day  you  who  put  all  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  and  we  who  have  come  into  the  liberty  you 
saved  are  enjoying  the  greatest  blessing  ever  vouchsafed  to  man. 
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Here  is  seen  a  Nation  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  richest 
people  in  all  the  earth,  with  the  greatest  expanse  of  territory  ever 
seen  under  Constitutional  government.  The  cycle  of  the  three 
wars  is  complete,  but  responsibility  has  only  just  begun. 

It  is  a  serious  statement  and  it  may  be  true  that  republics 
are  never  out  of  the  experimental  period.  This  Country  of  ours 
need  never  fear  any  foreign  foe.  Nature  has  given  us  natural 
defenses  of  marvelous  value  and  we  can,  when  we  will,  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  men  and  equipment  superior  to  the  best  of 
the  earth.  We  only  need  to  will  them  to  have  them.  The 
dangers  to  the  Republic  are  to  be  found,  and  will  be  found,  in 
its  own  household.  Suspicion  and  sectional  mistrust  cannot 
preserve  what  loyalty  saved.  The  bureaucracy  that  is  being 
built  up  in  our  National  Government  is  a  National  disease. 
Republics  have  died  of  that  very  disease.  Legislation  that 
furnishes  fuel  to  the  fires  of  discontent  is  a  curse  to  the  Republic. 
A  man  who  endeavors  to  divide  a  free  people  into  classes,  and 
then  kindle  hatred  among  them,  is  a  greater  traitor  than  Benedict 
Arnold.  Any  political  movement  which  endeavors  to  establish 
property  rights  as  a  thing  separate  and  apart  from  personal 
rights  is  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  these  United  States.  Under 
the  American  Flag  it  is  a  man’s  and  a  woman’s  right  to  enjoy 
as  a  personal  right  what  property  he  or  she  has  earned  or  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  law.  A  man  or  a  party  who  would  destroy 
the  right  of  contract  within  the  common  law  is  as  concretely  an 
enemy  of  the  Republic  as  any  enemy  who  ever  fired  upon  the 
Country’s  Flag. 

What  has  been  established  by  that  cycle  of  three  wars  must 
be  defended  and  preserved  to-day  and  down  through  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  We  need  not  fear  dispute  with  the  Nations  of 
the  world  over  our  independence  of  them  or  among  them,  but 
I  beg  of  you  veterans  and  sons  of  veterans  that  you,  with  us, 
give  due  heed  to  preserving  that  independence  of  our  own  in¬ 
ternal  weaknesses  and  errors  which  was  established  at  so  great 
a  price  between  1861  and  1865.  We  have  no  heritage,  no  pos¬ 
sessions,  no  future,  except  as  the  Constitutional  rights  of  a  free 
people  are  preserved. 

For  this  object,  this  Union  League  was  founded;  for  it,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  League  fought  and  many  died;  for  this  object, 
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the  Union  League  still  lives,  and  to  this,  it  pledges  the  high  de¬ 
votion  of  the  earnest  sons  of  patriotic  sires.  To  another  object 
this  Union  League  pledges  its  honor.  Down  through  the  years 
the  heroism,  the  indomitable  courage,  the  masterly  capacity  for 
compelling  victory,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  fame  and  the  glory  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  extolled  by  us  until  our 
children’s  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

Veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Military  Order  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  days  of  your  struggle  are  long  past. 
You  have  seen  your  country  enter  into  the  fruits  of  your  victory. 
The  sun  has  passed  high  noon  and  the  shadows  are  lengthening 
as  your  steps  are  shortening.  Nothing  now  can  mar  the  history 
you  helped  to  make.  Upon  the  generations  to  follow  you  shall 
rest  the  responsibility  of  preserving  what  you  have  transmitted. 
Here  is  a  solemn  responsibility  and  with  solemnity  it  must  be 
assumed.  May  the  God  in  whom  we  trust  grant  that  these 
generations  may  never  forget  what  these  United  States  have  cost. 
May  no  sense  of  possession  ever  puff  them  up  with  that  pride 
which  goeth  before  destruction,  but  with  humility  of  spirit  and 
abiding  dependence  upon  the  God  of  our  Fathers  may  they  set 
forth  as  citizens  of  our  Commonwealths  and  Nations  that 
“Righteousness  which  exalteth  a  people.”  With  reverence  may 
they  pray: 
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God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine; 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire. 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe— 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  its  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard, 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 

— Amen. 

(Applause.) 
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Colonel  Cowan:  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Jack  Crawford,  the  Poet  Scout, 
one  of  our  good  comrades,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  Pennsylvanian. 

CAPTAIN  JACK  CRAWFORD. 

Comrades:  I  feel  like  a  broncho  in  a  corral  of  thoroughbreds 
after  listening  to  that  great  address  of  that  great  man,  the  Mayor 
of  this  great  city.  A  foreign-born,  patriotic  Yankee  Doodle-doo, 
that’s  what  he  is.  (Laughter  and  loud  applause.)  While  he  was 
speaking  I  looked  back  over  into  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
same  day  that  my  daddy  signed  his  name  up  in  the  coal  fields  of 
this  State,  when  Abe  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men,  that  same 
day  I  got  aboard  of  a  sailing  ship  and  came  to  Philadelphia. 
I  wasn’t  quite  fourteen  when  I  landed,  but  before  I  was  sixteen 
I  made  my  cross  in  Pittsville.  I  went  out  and  was  shot  along¬ 
side  of  my  daddy  at  Spottsylvania  and  Petersburg,  and  I  won’t 
let  any  of  you  Yankees  love  that  Old  Flag  better  than  I  do, 
that  beautiful,  beautiful  emblem  that  appears  there,  that  star- 
spangled  gem  of  the  land  of  the  free. 

Oh,  how  I  love  Old  Glory,  with  a  love  that’s  true, 

And  as  pure  as  the  stars  in  Thy  heavenly  blue! 

There’s  no  flag  like  our  flag,  there’s  no  flag  like  thine, 
Patriots,  comrades  of  mine! 

It  is  kissed  by  the  breezes,  by  angels  caressed, 

Beloved  by  the  North,  by  the  South,  East  and  West; 

And  each  brilliant  star  shouting  out  when  unfurled 
Flashes  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world! 

That  is  my  tribute  to  Old  Glory,  and  I  have  got  no  use  for  any 
foreign-born  that  lives  under  this  Old  Flag  that  doesn’t  feel  that 
way.  (Applause.) 

POEM. 

NOTE. — While  sitting  in  the  office  of  General  King  deploring 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  given  a  thought  to  the  poem  for  the 
Reunion  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting,  a  comrade  came  in  and 
said,  “General,  an  old  soldier  has  been  arrested  for  assault  with 
intent  to  kill;  he  has  no  lawyer  and  insists  that  he  don’t  want 
any  and  only  repeats,  ‘  I  did  it,  yes  I  did  it,  and  I’d  do  it  again.’” 
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“General,”  I  said,  “let  us  go  and  see  the  old  fellow;”  and 
the  result  was  the  story  for  this  poem  founded  on  fact  with  very 
little  fiction.  I  shall  try  to  put  it  into  a  photo-play  later. 

“CAPTAIN  JACK.” 


Assault  With  Attempt  to  Kill. 

“Benjamin  White,”  the  Court  clerk  cried,  and  “Benjamin 
White”  again, 

When  a  man  of  apparently  sixty  came  out  of  the  prisoners’  pen. 

He  leaned  on  a  cane  of  hickory  wood,  and  walked  with  a  limping 
gait, 

And  stood  at  the  bar  with  determined  face,  and  there  awaited  his 
fate. 

“Benjamin  White,”  his  Honor  cried,  as  the  crowd  in  the  court 
grew  still, 

“The  charge  which  1  see  against  your  name,  is  assault  with  intent 
to  kill. 

How  do  you  plead?  ’Tis  a  serious  charge,  with  a  heavy  penalty; 

The  Court  would  advise  that  you  ponder  well  before  you  enter 
a  plea.” 

The  old  man  slowly  raised  his  head  and  looked  into  the  Judge’s 
face, 

And  said,  “It  is  true,  w’at  you  tell  me,  Judge,  and  I  know  it’s  a 
serious  case. 

I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  make  no  trouble  for  the  Court  and  lawyers  here, 

For  all  the  witnesses  in  the  world  I  guess  couldn’t  get  me  clear. 

But  if  you  will  hear  what  1  got  to  say,  I  won’t  take  much  of  your 
time. 

Twill  show  you  the  power  as  urged  me  to  do  this  most  desperate 
crime. 

By  strikin’  a  human  bein’  with  this  cane  with  my  utmost  might, 

A  deadly  weapon  you  call  it,  an’  I  reckon  that’s  nearly  right. 
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“Way  back  in  ol’  Indiany,  on  joinin’  farms  there  were  two 

Young  boys  as  were  constant  playmates,  an’  together  they 
upward  grew. 

In  all  o’  their  sports  and  pleasures,  they  were  like  two  common 
pins, 

They  stuck  so  closely  together,  the  folks  called  ’em  Siamese 
Twins. 

One  of  ’em  was  me,  your  honor,  an’  the  other  leg  o’  tongs 

Was  a  tow-headed  rascal  named  Billy,  a  son  of  ol’  Simon 
DeLong’s. 

We  sot  in  the  school  house  together  an’  we  helped  one  another 
on  sums, 

In  all  o’  that  deestrick  I  reckon,  there  wa’n’t  sich affectionate 
chums. 

“We  grew  up  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  our  friendship  still 
solid  an’  true, 

In  fact  it  got  brighter  and  brighter,  and  stronger  the  older 
we  grew, 

Folks  talked  about  Damon  an’  Pythias,  some  chaps  o’  the  long 
ago  days, 

An’  hinted  as  how  me  an’  Billy  wer’  copying  arter  their  ways. 

We’d  heard  that  a  war  was  cornin’,  an’  one  April  day  us  two 
chums 

Hitched  up  an’  went  into  the  village,  an’  there  heard  the  fifes 
and  drums, 

An’  Billy  DeLong  he  says,  ‘Benny,  them  drums  is  fer  me  an’ 
fer  you, 

Let’s  ’list  an’  go  fight  for  our  country,  as  all  loyal  men  ort  to  do.’ 

“Well,  we  both  enlisted,  your  honor,  an’  was  ordered  right  off 
to  the  South, 

To  do  our  duty  as  soldiers,  e’en  right  at  the  hot  cannon’s  mouth, 

An’  in  all  o’  the  marches  an’  sieges,  in  all  o’  the  desperate  fights, 

Us  chums  would  be  found  right  together,  an’  we  bunked 
together  o’  nights. 

We  shared  with  each  other  our  rations,  we  shared  all  our  sorrows 
an’  joys, 

An’  I  reckon,  your  Honor,  we  acted  jus’  like  we  did  w’en  we 
was  boys. 
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Fur  I  tho’t  the  hull  world  of  Billy,  an’  Billy  tho’t  likewise  o’  me; 

There  wasn’t  two  chums  in  the  Army  more  lovin’  than  we  was, 
you  see. 

“One  day  in  the  heat  o’  the  battle  my  chum  got  a  shot  in  the 
breast, 

An’  when  I  was  kneeling  beside  him,  he  made  a  most  urgent 
request 

That  I’d  say  good-by  there  an’  leave  him.  You  see,  we  was 
bein’  driv’  back, 

An’  the  rebs  was  a-whoopin’  an’  yellin’  like  demons  close  on  to 
our  track. 

4 Flo,  Benny,’  he  said,  ‘an’  God  bless  you!  Fall  back  with  the 
regiment,  fur  I 

Must  stay  where  I  am,  you  can’t  move  me,  an’  here  perhaps  I 
may  die. 

If  you  live  till  the  conflict  is  over,  an’  back  to  the  ol’  home  should 

go, 

Please  tell  them  I  fell  like  a  soldier,  that  I  fell  with  my  face  to 
the  foe.’ 

“  I  looked  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  the  eyes  I  had  long  loved  so 
well, 

An’,  Jedge,  if  ol’  General  Satan  with  all  o’  the  forces  o’  Hell, 

An’  all  armed  with  blazin’  hot  sabers,  had  over  that  bloody 
field  come, 

A-wagin’  of  extermination,  I’d  a  stayed  right  therewith  my 
chum. 

I  knowed  all  the  horrors  of  capture,  starvation  in  filth-reeking 
pen, 

The  blows  and  the  curses  o’  demons,  dressed  up  in  semblance 
of  men; 

Exposure  to  storms  and  privations,  and  suffering  no  tongue 
could  portray, 

But  there  was  my  chum  lying  helpless,  and  right  there  by  him 
I  would  stay. 

“They  tuck  us  ’way  down  to  Atlanta  in  cattle  cars  all  of  the  way, 

I  sot  all  crouched  up  in  a  corner;  in  my  lap  poor  of  Billy’s 
head  lay,. 
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I’d  fixed  up  his  wound  as  I  could,  sir,  for  all  of  the  surgeons 
behind 

Was  busy  a-tending  the  wounded  o’  their  own  Confederate 
kind. 

He  kept  up  a-twistin’  an’  groanin’,  fur  the  pain  nearly  drove 
the  boy  wild, 

An’  1  kept  a-soothin’  an’  cheerin’  just  like  he  was  only  a  child. 

Sometimes  I  thought  he  was  dying,  and  the  pain  in  my  own 

bosom  got 

’Most  as  bad  as  poor  Billy  was  sufferin’  from  that  awful  Con¬ 
federate  shot. 

“When  we  got  to  Atlanta  they  ordered  me  out  of  the  car  with  the 
rest. 

I  tof  them  of  Billy’s  condition,  of  the  great  gapin’  wound  in  his 
breast, 

An’  1  asked  if  1  couldn’t  stay  with  him,  appealed  to  their  feelin’s 
as  men, 

But  with  blows  and  with  curses  they  rushed  me  inside  of  a  great 
prison  pen. 

The  next  day  we  were  ordered  to  Richmond,  a-leavin’  poor 
Billy  behind. 

My  heart  an’  my  soul  was  in  torture,  an’  my  eyes  with  hot  tear 
drops  were  blind. 

My  God!  how  I  suffered,  your  Honor,  with  a  most  unendurable 
pain 

When  a  horrible  thought  kept  a-comin’,  ‘I’ll  never  see  Billy 
again.’ 

“Three  months  on  Belle  Isle,  an’  I  reckon  your  Honor  knows  well 
what  that  means. 

Three  months  in  that  Hell  hole  o’  Satan,  amid  the  most  horrible 

scenes, 

But  all  my  woes  was  forgotten,  an’  my  heart  was  just  crazy 
with  joy, 

When  with  a  new  batch  of  arrivals  I  saw  the  dear  face  o’ that 

b°y.  '  a'IIIS 

From  his  wound  he  had  nearly  recovered,  an’,  Jedge,  you  may 
laugh  if  you  choose, 

But  we  hugged  an’  we  kissed  just  like  women,  an’  danced  in 
our  of  soleless  shoes, 
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Till  the  boys  must  have  thought  we  were  crazy,  but  we  didn’t 
care,  not  a  pin, 

For  Billy  was  livin’  an’  kickin’  an’  we  was  together  ag’in. 

“We  then  formed  a  plan  for  escapin’  by  tunnelin’  under  the  line, 

An’  took  in  a  regular  soldier,  a  fellow  named  Jonathan  Stine; 

An’  week  after  week  there  we  labored  till  freedom  seemed 
drawin’  to  hand, 

An’  we  cherished  the  blessed  assurance  that  soon  with  our 
comrades  we’d  stand. 

The  sun  down  the  west  was  declinin’,  an’  ere  it  again  would 
appear 

We  felt  that  we  three  would  be  stealin’  toward  our  own  colors 
so  dear. 

But  alas!  for  our  fond  expectations,  an’  all  of  our  labor  an’  pain, 

The  guard  to  our  tent  came  a-marchin’,  an’  we  found  ourselves 
carrying  chains. 

“That  spawn  o’  the  devil  betrayed  us,  that  damnable  regular 
cheat 

Had  told  of  our  plot  to  the  rebels  for  the  sake  of  a  mouthful  to 
eat. 

An’  Billy  an’  me  made  a  promise,  if  we  ever  should  light  on  his 
trail, 

We’d  bust  in  his  treacherous  noggin  if  we  spent  ahull  lifetime 
in  jail. 

I  met  him  right  here  in  the  city,  an’  all  of  the  sufferin’  an’  pain 

That  Billy  an’  me  had  encountered  came  rushin’  back  to  me 
again. 

And  right  on  the  instant  I  downed  him,  as  I  would  any  treacher¬ 
ous  cur, 

An’  I  laughed  fer  to  hear  him  a-beggin’  when  I  tol’  him  just 
what  it  is  fur. 

“They  tell  me  the  blow  nearly  killed  him,  but  that  he’s  recoverin’ 
now, 

An’  wants  me  to  rot  in  a  prison  for  sort  o’  fulfilling  my  vow. 

But  one  boomin’  thought  will  sustain  me,  that  if  Billy  DeLong 
isn’t  dead, 
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He’ll  some  day  run  on  to  the  rascal  an’  follow  my  lead  on  his 
head. 

An’  I  hope  time  has  dealt  more  indulgent  with  him,  an’  he’s 
stronger  than  me, 

His  muscles  more  solid  and  stringy,  his  sinews  more  active  an’ 
free, 

So’s  his  stroke  ’ll  be  more  satisfyin’,  an’  fall  with  more  power, 
for  then 

The  world  will  be  rid  o’  a  critter  that  ain’t  fit  to  live  among  men. 

“An’,  Jedge,  please  your  Honor,  I  reckon  as  how  I  can’t  get  any 
bail, 

An’  instead  o’  the  A.  P.  Reunion  I  guess  I  must  languish  in 
jail. 

You  see  I  have  ’tended  reunions  almost  since  the  war,  right 
along, 

In  hopes  I  might  meet  my  boy  comrade,  my  chum,  dear  of 
Billy  DeLong, 

An’  at  of  Philadelphia  to-morrow  the  boys  in  reunion  will  meet, 

I  was  here  on  my  way  when  I  met  him  an’  downed  the  of  cuss 
on  the  street. 

An’  if  some  loyal  comrade  would  bail  me,  right  back  from  of 
Philly  I’d  come 

An’  report  to  your  Honor  for  service,  fur  you  see  I  might  light 
on  my  chum.’’ 

The  Judge  called  the  District  Attorney,  an’  whispered  some  words 
in  his  ear. 

The  lawyer  seemed  filled  with  amazement,  and  to  tell  of  the 
Court  it  was  clear 

That  he  looked  on  the  old  man  with  favor;  his  story  had  struck 
the  right  place, 

For  a  tear  and  a  look  of  compassion  was  fixed  on  the  old  Judge’s 
face. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  check  book  an’  filled  in  the  blank  with 
a  jerk, 

With  quick  nervous  movement  he  signed  it  an’  handed  it  down  to 
the  clerk. 
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“Misdemeanor,  the  charge  has  been  made,  sir,  and  guilty  your 
plea;’’  then  he  said, 

“The  Court  puts  the  fine  at  $10  with  costs,  and  the  fine  has 
been  paid.’’ 

The  Court  was  adjourned,  and  his  Honor  came  down  from  his 
seat  on  the  stand, 

Made  his  way  through  the  lawyers  and  bailiffs,  and  grasped  the 
old  man  by  the  hand, 

And  hustled  him  out  of  the  court  room  and  into  a  carriage  nearby, 
Each  man  in  a  crowd  staring  after  with  wonderment  fixed  in 
his  eye. 

Then  followed  a  rambling  discussion,  some  blaming  the  Judge 
for  his  act, 

While  others  with  weighty  opinions  his  actions  with  eloquence 
backed. 

But  all  were  of  just  one  opinion  when  a  bailiff  cried  out  to  the 
throng, 

“  You  lose  sight  of  the  name  of  his  Honor;  that  check  was  signed 

WILLIAM  DELONG.” 

(Great  applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  General  King  will  read  a  memorandum 
placed  in  his  hands. 

General  King:  A  memorandum  has  just  been  handed  up  which 
I  will  read  for  information  and  for  such  action  as  you  desire 
to  take; 

Four  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Press  instituted  a  movement 
whereby  five  minutes  on  Memorial  Day  from  noon  to  five  minutes 
after  noon  should  be  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  our  country’s 
hero  dead.  This  has  been  endorsed  by  nearly  all  patriotic  societies 
and  has  come  to  be  known  as  “Five  Minutes  for  Memories,” 
during  which  time  no  work  is  to  be  done,  and  all  thoughts  are 
devoted  to  our  departed  heroes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  endorse  and  lend  their  support  to  “Five 
Minutes  for  Memories.” 

I  move  that  this  suggestion  be  adopted.  (Seconded.) 

Colonel  Cowan :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
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endorse  the  recommendation  that  “  Five  Minutes  on  Memorial 
Day,”  from  noon  to  five  minutes  after  noon,  shall  be  dedicated 
to  the  memories  of  our  Country’s  hero  dead.  All  in  favor  of  it 
say  aye.  (Unanimously  passed.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  I  am  sure  that  every  person  present  in 
this  room,  will  cherish  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  address  that 
we  have  listened  to  from  Colonel  John  Gribbel.  I  ask  that  you 
rise  in  your  places  and  extend  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

(Rising  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Colonel  Gribbel.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  Colonel  Gribbel,  will  you  please  come 
forward?  I  wish  to  thank  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  my  comrades 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  for  that  noble  address, 
which  will  live  when  you  are  gone,  and  will  live  in  our  hearts  as 
long  as  we  live.  Now,  comrades  and  friends,  I  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  come  toward  and  take  Colonel  Gribbel’s  hand. 

All  the  members  formed  in  line  and  shook  hands  with  Colonel 
Gribbel. 

(Adjourned  to  7.30  o’clock  P.  M.) 


THE  BANQUET 

Held  at  the  Union  League ,  Thursday  Evening ,  May  13,  1915,  at 

7.30  P.  M. 

Colonel  Andrew  Cowan,  Toastmaster. 

Colonel  Cowan:  I  was  never  so  full  of  Union  League  enthusiasm 
as  I  am  at  this  moment.  I  suppose  you  all  feel  the  same  way. 
Colonel  Bosbyshell  has  kindly  consented  to  lead  the  singing. 
Everybody,  whether  he  can  sing  or  not,  is  expected  to  join  in. 
You  have  the  songs  before  you.  The  first  song  is  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  (This  and  all  the  songs  of  the  evening  were 
admirably  sung  in  chorus  from  the  pamphlet  provided  by  the 
Society.) 

Colonel  Cowan  called  upon  the  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson, 
D.  D.,  who  pronounced  the  blessing. 
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Colonel  Cowan:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  going  to 
have  a  few  informal  speeches,  speaking  right  hot  off  the  bat. 
There  are  seven  speakers  named  on  the  program  and  as  you  want 
to  get  away  from  here  before  midnight,  I  feel  obliged  to  limit 
each  speaker  to  ten  minutes. 

The  first  speaker  is  Colonel  James  M.  Schoonmaker,  President 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  is  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  to  the  manner  born.  However,  you  know  him,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  need  to  say  anything  here  in  his  praise. 


COLONEL  J.  M.  SCHOONMAKER. 

It  is  entirely  unexpected  that  I  should  say  a  word  to-night. 
I  wrote  to  the  good  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  a  very  sad  afflic¬ 
tion  that  befell  me  in  the  death  of  a  loved  brother  who  was  laid 
away  yesterday,  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
to-night,  and  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  from  my  seat 
by  this  grand  man  sitting  beside  me,  and  who  never  misses  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  whenever  he  can  get  a  chance,  but  sad 
as  my  affliction  is,  I  could  not  possibly  stay  away  from  this 
delightful  Reunion,  and  came  with  the  understanding  that 
I  was  just  to  be  here  and  not  to  speak,  for  there  is  a  bond  of 
friendship  that  knits  those  of  us  who  have  shared  the  common 
dangers  of  the  battlefield  that  grows  stronger  with  years,  and  my 
dearest  associations  to-day  are  my  old  army  companions.  I 
can  truthfully  state  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  Reunion  of  our 
Society  more  than  any  other  meeting,  and  as  I  look  into  your 
faces  my  whole  soul  goes  out  in  gratitude  that  I  have  been  spared 
to  be  one  of  your  number  on  this  very  interesting  occasion. 
I  am  especially  gratified  to  note  a  larger  presence  of  ladies 
to-night  than  customary  at  our  Reunions,  and  do  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  honor  us  with  their  presence  in  future.  I  thank 
you  one  and  all.  (Loud  applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  reckon,  as  we  say 
down  South,  that  there  is  nothing  which  stands  so  forcibly  before 
the  people  of  this  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  sea,  as  does  our  Navy.  (Applause.)  Whether  our 
Navy  be  unprepared  or  whether  it  be  prepared,  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  but  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
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our  part  that  it  ought  to  be  prepared.  (Applause.)  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  this  audience  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  Rear  Admiral  Chester,  U.S.N.,  retired. 

ADMIRAL  COLBY  M.  CHESTER. 

Comrades  all:  I  came  over  here  to-night  at  the  request  of  my 
friend,  General  King,  and  when  he  invited  me  to  be  present  he 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  speak  about.  “Well,”  I  said, 
“  I  suppose  this  is  a  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
I  should  like  to  speak  about  Farragut.  I  know  more  on  that 
subject  than  anything  else.”  But  I  leave  that  to  some  one 
later.  I  come  here  to-night,  and  I  find  my  friend  General  Black, 
and  I  hope  that  he  is  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  that  is  very 
near  to  my  heart  and  that  is  the  National  Defense,  and  of  course 
I  cannot  say  anything  when  he  is  going  to  speak  on  that  subject, 
so  I  am  rather  shut  off — lost  for  a  subject.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  I  feel  a  great  deal  like  that  old  darky  minister  down 
South,  who  had  a  very  prosperous  church,  and  when  he  spoke  he 
had  the  hearty  greetings  of  all  of  his  people.  The  amens  were 
very  strong  in  his  church,  but  he  had  a  rival  in  Mr.  Washington, 
who  had  a  church  also  in  Darkyville,  and  they  asked  Elder  Smith 
one  day  why  it  was  that  his  church  was  so  prosperous  and 
Elder  Washington’s  so  unpopular.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  will  tell 
you.  Elder  Washington  when  he  preaches  a  sermon  he  goes  and 
prepares  a  long  one,  and  he  gets  out  a  big  dictionary  and  puts 
down  all  the  big  words,  and  while  he  is  preparing  his  sermon  the 
devil  comes  along  and  looks  over  his  shoulder  and  sees  what  he 
is  going  to  say,  and  then  he  goes  and  tell  his  audience  that  it  is 
all  nonsense,  that  he  didn’t  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  But,” 
he  said,  “when  I  get  up  I  have  no  time  to  prepare  sermons,  and 
I  simply  open  my  mouth,  and  the  devil  himself  couldn’t  tell  what 
I  was  going  to  say.”  (Laughter.)  So,  as  I  cannot  talk  about  the 
present  Navy  (it  is  a  rather  delicate  subject  and  our  President 
has  put  us  on  oath  almost  to  be  very  discreet  in  what  we  say) 
I  am  going  to  take  you  ’way  back  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  for  a  moment.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  argument  about 
that. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1912,  the  hundred  and 
thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold  was 
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celebrated.  That  is  the  town  I  came  from,  and  the  battle  fought 
at  Griswold  is  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  that 
place.  You  remember  that  New  London  was  burnt  by  Benedict 
Arnold  in  1781,  and  we  have  had  many  celebrations  of  that  event. 
In  my  younger  days  I  used  to  hear  every  sixth  of  September  an 
oration  on  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold.  They  were  carried  on  by 
generals  of  the  army,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  great  many  people,  and  they  all  spoke  with 
equal  enthusiasm  on  the  grand  strategy  of  the  campaign.  They 
could  tell  you  all  about  the  soldiers  in  the  battle,  but  when  I 
grew  up  and  studied  the  subject  I  found  that  the  Navy  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  too,  so  that  it  was  on  this  event,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  1912,  the  hundred  and  thirty-first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold,  I  was  permitted  to  meet 
with  a  distinguished  company,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  that  historic  ground,  and  hear  a  brilliant 
recital  of  the  brave  deeds  performed  by  our  ancestors  upon  that 
field.  It  was  as  usual,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  soldiers  and  military  feats  of  the  event,  but  I  listened  in  vain 
for  any  reference  whatever  to  our  sailors.  Again  that  oft-repeated 
remark  was  made  that  this  was  the  only  battle  that  took  place 
on  Connecticut  soil  during  the  war  for  independence;  and  while 
it  was  the  only  battlefield  that  we  had  to  commemorate,  as  later 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tall  spire  which  crowned  Groton 
Heights,  a  monument  to  the  heroes  of  that  eventful  occasion, 
and  looked  down  on  the  battlefield  where  the  conflict  took  place, 
I  was  carried  away  to  the  scenes  of  that  memorable  day  in  1781, 
and  in  imagination  could  see  the  bodies  of  our  brave  men  who  had 
been  slaughtered  for  their  country’s  cause,  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor  lying  side  by  side  in  about  equal  numbers.  And  I  looked 
over  the  hills  toward  the  sea,  and  as  a  vision  in  the  night,  there 
arose  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  a  number  of  small  boats  struggling 
against  the  stormy  wind,  while  the  lookouts  on  board  were 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  with  their  vision  a  bank  of  sleet  in  the 
darkness,  to  discover  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Suddenly  from  out 
of  the  darkness  a  large  British  barge  appeared,  and  quicker  than 
a  flash  the  little  boats  dashed  to  her  side.  The  agile  crews  with 
sword  and  pistol  in  hand  jumped  on  board  and  had  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  which  cost  much  blood  to  both  sides,  but  the 
British  barge  was  captured  and  carried  into  port.  Was  there  no 
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battle  there?  Then  I  looked  over  toward  another  side,  and  I 
saw  a  number  of  dim  specks  hurrying  through  the  darkness  to 
awaken  the  raiding  party  about  to  make  a  desperate  attack  upon 
a  large  British  ship  which  had  anchored  in  the  bay.  Soon 
thereafter  the  British  ship  herself  appeared,  coming  out  of  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  being  towed  by  the  little  boats  that  had  cap¬ 
tured  her  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  many  lives  were 
lost.  Was  there  no  battle  there?  Again  I  looked,  and  I  saw  the 
gallant  Seth  Harding  in  the  good  ship  Confederacy  approaching 
the  port,  chased  by  two  large  British  frigates  which  he  was 
fighting,  right  up  to  Groton  Point,  on  which  I  saw  them  grounded, 
leaving  them  there  to  pound  upon  the  rocks.  Harding  then 
entered  the  port  of  New  London  to  secure  reinforcements,  and 
returning  to  the  fray,  captured  or  destroyed  those  two  powerful 
vessels  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Was  there  no  battle 
there,  and  was  the  battle  fought  none  the  less  on  Connecticut 
soil  because  of  the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  feet  of  water  over 
the  shoals?  Then  I  looked  off  into  the  dim  distance  and  I  saw 
Thomas  E.  Hardigan,  with  his  battered  and  broken-down  ships, 
returning  from  a  long  cruise  on  our  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the 
Island  of  Nassau,  when  he  had  captured  over  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  which  kept  George 
Washington’s  army  in  condition  for  many  months.  I  saw  the 
little  Eagle  right  off  Montauk  Point  capture  six  prizes  which 
were  manned  and  sent  into  port,  when  instantly  a  depleted  crew 
of  only  fifteen  members  were  attacked  from  the  rear  by  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  who  were  on  board,  and  all  but  two  boys  of 
the  crew  put  to  the  sword  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea 
for  the  sharks  to  feed  upon.  I  saw  Richard  Dark  with  the  little 
sloop  Resolution  bound  right  into  the  enemy’s  domain  inside  of 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  bring  out  a  large  British  ship,  with  officers 
and  men,  and  there  was  a  conflagration  on  board.  I  saw  away 
off  in  home  waters  a  little  midshipman,  Nathaniel  Shanny, 
hanging  to  the  shattered  and  swaying  yardarm  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  dropping  down  bombs  to  the  lower  deck  of  the 
Serapis,  which  put  that  ship  out  of  action  in  time  to  save  the 
gallant  John  Paul  Jones  and  his  decimated  crew  from  going  down 
in  his  own  victorious  but  sinking  ship.  (Applause.)  Were  there 
no  battles  among  those  brilliant  engagements  on  the  sea  in  which 
Connecticut  men  took  part?  Are  they  not  worthy  of  com- 
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memoration?  And  then  the  last  act  in  this  drama  of  war  I  saw 
over  eight  hundred  victorious  sea  fights  which  had  been  taken 
part  in  by  the  little  vessels  sent  out  by  the  colonies  to  capture, 
sink  or  destroy  the  enemy  wherever  found.  Were  these  victories 
on  the  sea  any  the  less  glorious  or  any  the  less  important  to  the 
cause  of  independence  because  they  took  place  on  the  sea?  ' 
Surfeited  with  glory  and  retrospection,  I  retraced  my  steps  down 
the  long  winding  stairway  of  Groton  Monument,  which  leads 
to  the  ground,  and  wandered  down  through  Daws  Alley,  where  so 
many  hundred  wounded  prisoners  had  been  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  on  that  eventful  day  in  1781.  I  picked  a  few  flowers  as 
I  went,  and  upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Thames  River  I 
cast  them  forth  upon  the  ebbing  current  which  flows  to  the  deep 
blue  sea,  the  home  and  the  graveyard  of  so  many  of  our  gallant 
seamen,  and  the  little  forget-me-nots  went  on  their  mission  of 
loving  remembrance,  as  I  breathed  the  prayer  so  dear  to  every 
sailor’s  heart: 

“  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 

Whose  arms  have  bound  the  restless  waves, 

Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea.” 

I  will  take  just  a  moment  more  of  your  time  and  talk  of  some  of 
my  old  companions. 

I  was  called  here  as  a  guest  to-night,  I  suppose  because  I  was 
honored  by  the  appointment  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  which  has  met  here  to-night,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  them. 

It’s  many  years  ago,  my  boys,  since  you  and  I  were  young, 

And  we  were  down  in  old  Southland,  such  happy  songs  we  sung. 
Oh,  those  were  fond  and  jolly  days  when  we  were  full  of  go, 
For  all  was  bright  with  rosy  hue  some  fifty  years  ago. 

We’re  looking  down  the  vista,  boys,  with  eyes  not  quite  so  bright 
As  in  those  days  of  long  ago,  but  let’s  be  gay  to-night, 

And  when  we  drink  that  grand  old  toast,  “Sweethearts  and 
Wives,”  you  know, 

Our  hearts  are  just  as  young,  my  boys,  as  fifty  years  ago. 
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Oh,  those  were  happy  days,  my  boys,  when  we  were  free  and  gay, 
When  everything  worth  while  in  life  seemed  coming  straight  our 
way; 

When  hopes  were  high  with  visions  bright,  we  welcomed  friend 
or  foe, 

For  we  were  just  a  jolly  crowd  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  old  boy,  you  know  you  wrote  your  name 
In  letters  bold  with  steady  hand,  and  I  did  mine  the  same. 
Some  lofty  castles,  large  and  grand,  we  fellows  built,  you  know, 
For  in  those  days  we  were  not  plucked,  ’twas  fifty  years  ago. 
(Applause.) 

Yes,  the  castles  that  we  built  then  were  very  big  and  tall, 

Alas!  ’tis  true  that  most  of  them  were  only  built  to  fall. 

But  as  we  sailed  away  to  sea  to  meet  our  wily  foe, 

It  mattered  litle  to  us  boys,  some  fifty  years  ago. 

And  when  on  dress  parade,  my  boys,  we  marched  with  dash  and 
dare, 

There  was  no  King  nor  President  that  could  with  us  compare. 
We  knew  the  world  awaited  us,  the  girls  all  told  us  so, 

As  we  by  chance  in  Lovers’  Lane  met  fifty  years  ago. 

So  here’s  to  those  bright  dreams,  comrades,  which  call  us  back 
to-night, 

And  though  we  are  old  and  battered  hulks,  we’ve  made  a  good 
staunch  fight, 

And  when  the  orders  come,  boys,  on  our  last  cruise  to  go, 
Let’s  pray  we  sail  with  hearts  as  brave  as  fifty  years  ago! 
(Applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  We  will  now  sing  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.”  Even  as  the  psalms  of  David  were  inspired,  I  believe 
that  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  was  inspired. 

It  gives  me  now  very  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
to  introduce  General  John  C.  Black,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
who  ever  wore  the  blue.  (Applause.) 
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GENERAL  JOHN  C.  BLACK. 

Mr.  Commander,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
haven’t  done  much  speaking  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  have 
been  rusticating,  dwelling  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
quiet  homes  of  peace.  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  ever  again 
feel  that  there  was  either  duty  or  pleasure  in  public  speaking, 
but  now  I  think  that  an  emergency  confronts  us  here,  and  an 
emergency  that  requires  the  best  thought,  the  best  speech,  the 
best  intentions  and  the  best  counsel  of  all  Americans,  men  and 
women.  I  was  tempted  to  drift  on  memory’s  tide  and  talk  about 
these  names  of  our  chieftains  that  shine  in  splendor  upon  the 
wall,  but  a  sense  of  duty  has  brought  me  back  to  the  presentation 
of  a  very  few  considerations  of  the  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss. 

The  Duty  of  Preparation  for  War. 

In  that  great  English  classic  called  “  Paradise  Lost,”  which  will 
be  remembered  by  some  of  the  elder  gentlemen  in  this  assemblage 
and  some  of  the  ladies  who  may  hereafter  be  elder,  there  is  a 
story  of  a  mighty  fight  on  the  celestial  plains.  Here  were  mar¬ 
shalled  the  saved  and  here  were  marshalled  the  rebellious  hosts 
of  the  heavens,  and  between  them  stood  the  two  mighty  arch¬ 
angels,  Satan  and  Michael.  The  picture  that  is  drawn  is  a 
wonderful  one,  and  if  you  have  never  read  it,  I  commend  it  to 
you;  but  the  point  to  which  I  refer  is  that  during  the  conflict 
the  heavenly  hosts  were  forced  back  on  either  side  by  the  com¬ 
mands  of  their  chiefs,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  contending 
archangels  strove,  no  lesser  power  was  “safe  within  the  wind  of 
such, commotion.”  Broad  and  beamy  swords  flashed,  and  the 
tempests  followed  after  their  strokes,  and  those  that  in  ordinary 
combat  would  have  been  evenly  engaged,  were  “unsafe  within 
the  wind  of  such  commotion.”  We  have  a  situation  like  that 
to-day.  I  am  not  pausing  nor  caring  to  say  which  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  mighty  contest  across  the  sea,  but  what  I  do  know 
is  that  it  seems  to  have  gathered  up  the  potentialities  of  combat 
in  all  the  world,  not  excepting  the  American  continent.  The 
Jap,  Chinaman,  East  Indian  contingents,  the  men  from  Africa, 
the  Turcos  and  others,  the  Turk  himself,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Englishman,  the  Egyptian,  the  German,  the  Australian,  the 
Russian,  the  Austrian,  the  Hungarian,  all  are  setting  themselves 
in  battle  array,  and  neither  liberty  nor  peace  is  “safe  within  the 
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wind  of  the  mighty  commotion”  which  these  mighty  hosts  are 
stirring.  It  may  well  be  that  humanity  pauses  affrighted  at  the 
excuses  that  are  made  for  the  cyclonic  struggle.  Whether  they 
be  true  or  false,  it  is  true  that  a  world  is  rising  in  arms. 

Now  I  want  to  go  back  and  take  this  subject  up  like  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  demonstration  in  geometry.  In  1861,  250  men, 
prepared  and  armed,  and  ready  for  service,  would  have  made  a 
different  story  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter;  250  men,  armed, 
caparisoned  and  fed,  would  have  made  a  different  story  of  the 
victory  at  Charleston.  If  our  Navy  had  been  ready  at  Newport 
News,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  abandoned  that 
great  hulk  which  afterward  appeared  iron-clad  as  the  Merrimac 
and  sank  the  Cumberland  and  the  Congress  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sound.  But  we  were  n’t  ready  then.  We  were  n’t  ready  in 
any  part  of  the  great  Republic.  We  had  no  force  anywhere  that 
could  successfully  defend  the  cause  or  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Republic;  while  that  mighty  man,  Lincoln,  stood  and  called,  and 
the  earth  answered  and  the  young  patriots  of  America  followed 
at  his  command,  they  were  unprepared.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  Spanish  war,  but  you  and  I  know  that  in  1861  lack  of 
preparation  was  manifest  upon  the  part  of  the  Republic,  and  you 
and  I  know,  without  its  being  necessary  to  demonstrate  it, 
that  that  lack  of  preparedness  cost  us  billions  of  money  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  How  much  more  prepared  is 
the  Republic  to-day?  It  has  greater  physical  power  and  its 
moral  strength  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  ’61  and  ’65,  for 
men  know,  as  we  know,  that  in  any  contest  that  might  come  from 
any  source,  in  the  end  a  hundred  million  free  men  and  free  women 
would  hold  the  land  of  their  love  and  the  ideals  of  their  life  safe 
from  any  battle  storm.  (Applause.)  But  think  what  it  cost 
us  to  be  unprepared  in  ’61  and  ’65.  Think  what  it  means  to  be 
unprepared  to-day.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows 
a  total  of  men  ready  for  service  in  the  Mobile  Army,  as  they  call 
it,  or  the  Continental  Army,  including  those  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Philippines,  of  only  78,000,  about,  and  here  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  only  about  51,000  ready  for  war,  and,  says  the  Secretary, 
when  the  troops  which  must  be  sent  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  withdrawn,  all  of  the  army  in  the  United  States  avail¬ 
able  for  battle,  men  and  officers,  is  30,900.  The  bravest,  the 
strongest,  the  freest  men  in  the  world  must  be  prepared  for  war 
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or  they  will  lose  their  liberties.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to-night 
and  it  is  not  mine  to  urge  instant  mobilization.  That  cannot  be. 
I  am  talking  in  the  largest  terms  of  the  things  that  appear  to  me 
to  lie  just  beyond  the  horizon,  and  what  I  urge  is  that  in  America 
there  shall  be  a  sentiment  aroused  that  will  compel  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  pacifists’  theories  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic 
(applause)  and  that  will  enable  this  mighty  people,  at  whatever 
cost,  promptly  to  call  their  strength  from  every  quarter,  to 
organize  it,  to  abandon  the  pacifist  sentiment  and  to  let  it  be 
known  that  the  American  people  are  not  depending  upon  the 
good  will  of  our  neighbors,  but  we  are  depending  upon  the 
justice  of  God  and  our  own  strong  right  arm.  (Applause.) 
To-day  let  us  pray  that  the  great  clouds  with  which  we  are 
threatened  may  drift  out  of  our  sky.  Let  us  pray  that  no  strength 
will  be  turned  against  the  Republic,  for  it  is  unready  for  battle, 
it  is  unready  for  strife.  It  is  unready  to  keep  its  mighty  trust. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  hour  of  struggle  may  be  postponed,  but, 
fellow  citizens,  it  is  only  a  postponement.  It  cannot  be  anything 
but  a  postponement.  We  are  feeding  the  combatants,  we  are 
arming  the  combatants.  We  have  been  pushed  within  the  very 
verge  of  war,  and  when  peace  comes,  or  before  it  comes,  the 
unleashed  passions  of  a  world  on  one  side  or  the  other  will 
demand  of  this  free,  rich,  peaceful  nation  which  has  fed  enemies 
and  armed  them,  that  they  shall  pay  the  penalty. 

How  are  we  going  to  prevent  this  condition?  Only  by  changing 
human  nature.  But  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is, 
the  result  that  I  have  depicted  must  come.  I  wish  there  were 
some  other  conclusion.  I  wish  there  were  some  other  and 
peaceful  view,  and  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  this  question  was 
not  a  burning  present  question  of  to-day,  but  I  think  it  is. 
I  think  that  even  if  we  do  not  now  call  patriots  to  the  standard, 
and  increase  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  men,  we  have  got  to  arouse 
in  the  people  such  a  sentiment  that  it  will  give  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  will  defend  what  we  have.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  would 
be  a  mere  affectation  on  my  part  to  spend  any  time  in  introducing 
the  next  speaker,  because  he  is  known  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other.  He  is  loved  by  every  man  that  wore  the 
blue.  He  is  respected  by  the  men  that  wore  the  gray,  and  he 
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bears  in  his  person  the  evidences  of  his  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Wounded,  with  both  legs  amputated  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  did  he  give  up?  No,  no;  he  became  a  lawyer, 
and  a  most  accomplished  speaker.  He  has  reached  the  hearts 
of  as  many  people  in  this  country  with  his  patriotism  as  has 
any  man  living.  We  honor  him  for  what  he  has  been,  we  honor 
him  for  what  he  is,  and  now  he  will  speak  to  us  for  a  little  while. 
I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  present  our  comrade,  Corporal  James 
Tanner.  (Applause.) 

CORPORAL  JAMES  TANNER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  under¬ 
stand  that  at  the  morning  session  of  this  Society  attention 
was  called  to  a  section  of  our  original  regulations  forbidding 
political  discussions  during  these  meetings.  I  think  that  action 
was  unnecessary.  For  about  forty  years  I  have  been  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  never  once 
in  any  of  these  meetings  have  I  heard  a  word  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  would  have  been  earnest  advocates  on  either 
side  of  political  topics,  for  we  are  very  much  mixed  in  our  political 
views,  but  we  never  allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
munity  of  souls  and  the  brotherhood  that  had  its  birth  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  was  interviewed  to-day  by  one  of  the  young 
members  of  the  press  in  this  city,  who  asked  me  what  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
I  live.  I  told  him  that  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  that  which 
was  voiced  by  Philadelphia’s  distinguished  son,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker,  when  he  was  asked  for  his  views.  He  said,  “God  help  the 
President.”  I  think  we  are  unanimous  in  that.  He  questioned 
me  further,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  this  Society,  and  I  answered  unhesitatingly,  though 
possibly  presumptuously,  that  there  was  n’t  a  possible  doubt, 
going  back  as  far  as  we  did,  to  the  perilous  times  of  the  ’60’s, 
that  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to-day  was  as  loyal 
to  Woodrow  Wilson  as  it  had  been  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
(Applause.)  And  I  feel^that  he  has  grown  momentously  in  our 
confidence,  and  we  have  faith  in  his  cool,  deliberate  judgment, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  is  considering  deeply,  and  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  predicting  that  if  it  comes  to  the  test,  he  will  find 
that  at  least  eighty  of  the  ninety  million  of  our  people  stand  at 
his  back  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  and  endure  all  that  may  be 
asked  of  us.  (Applause.) 

General  Black  has  voiced  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation. 
The  lesson  of  the  hour  is  “Get  ready,  get  ready.’’  Peanut 
politicians  to  the  rear;  economists  in  any  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  public  defense,  muzzle  your  mouths.  Uncle  Sam  is 
stalwart,  but  to-day  he  stands  practically  powerless,  except  as 
circumstances  favor  us,  praying  that  matters  may  not  be  forced 
to  the  battle  crisis  in  the  near  future.  Remember  what  the 
Father  of  this  Country  voiced,  which  rings  in  our  ears  as  a 
prophecy  to-day,  that  the  surest  way  to  preserve  peace  is  always 
to  be  prepared  for  war.  (Applause.)  It  will  cost  money,  but  the 
money  so  spent  is  the  best  insurance  policy  you  can  get.  It 
would  cost  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions,,  but  remember, 
gentlemen,  when  war  comes  money  goes  a  million  a  minute. 
We  have  a  mighty  country.  If  we  develop  its  resources  as 
they  are  being  developed,  if  we  take  the  precautions  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  indicates,  then  there  is  no  fear  of  the  future,  but 
this  cry  against  a  great  Army  and  a  great  Navy  must  be  muzzled. 
We  must  get  ready.  The  happenings  of  the  last  few  days  can  be 
designated  as  on  three  different  lines  which  fill  our  thoughts  as 
we  sit  here  at  these  tables:  There  was  the  heedlessness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  going  over  on  the  Lusitania;  there  was  the  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Navy  in  failing  to  convoy 
that  vessel  when  she  entered  the  Irish  Sea;  and  there  was  the 
assassination  on  the  part  of  Germany,  for  it  was  no  less  than 
assassination  (applause);  and  when  we  think  of  that  sea  strewn 
with  bodies,  when  we  think  of  forms  floating  lifeless  through  the 
water,  what  must  be  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  proclaims 
to  all  the  world  that  he  is  God’s  anointed  authority  on  earth? 
I  suppose  if  his  attention  was  called  to  that  massacre  of  the  little 
ones,  he  might  in  his  ego  ask,  “  Did  n’t  the  Son  of  Man  when  on 
earth  say,  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,’  and  have  n’t 
I  done  it?’’  The  horror  of  it  is  appalling,  and  in  this  emergency 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  ’61  for  reminiscences,  sometimes,  in 
the  later  days,  and  we  remember  how  there  all  partisanship  fell 
to  the  ground  and  disappeared,  and  the  Nation  arose  in  its  mighty 
wrath,  and  battled  with  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  suffering 
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until  we  had  re-moored  the  old  ship  of  state  to  the  dock  of 
safety,  there  to  ride  in  security  to  the  end  of  time  if  we  prove  and 
the  generations  that  come  and  will  come  after  us  prove  faithful 
to  their  trust.  (Applause.)  So  to-day  sound  the  note  of  alarm, 
which  .1  hope  will  be  sounded  in  every  community  in  the  United 
States.  We  feel  secure  about  the  future,  but  not  the  security 
born  out  of  ignorance,  and  the  failure  to  look  upon  what  might 
concern  us,  but  let  the  word  go  out  that  when  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  comes,  then,  as  the  Lord  God  liveth,  we  on  this  continent 
will  hold  the  ark  of  liberty  in  safety  and  keep  this  nation  as  a 
refuge  for  the  liberty-loving  and  the  down-trodden  of  all  the 
earth,  for  every  race  who  come  among  us  seeking  to  better  their 
condition  and  seeking  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  human  rights. 
(Applause.) 

So  the  old  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  thin  in  numbers, 
many  more  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  than  we  have 
with  us,  looks  back  upon  the  days  of  the  formation  of  the  Society. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  formal  organization.  I  refer  to  the  battle 
days,  where  community  of  heart  and  thought  and  soul  were 
developed,  where  the  bonds  of  comradeship  were  established, 
and  where  we  graduated  into  the  full  stature  of  men,  many  boys 
of  very  youthful  years  sacrificing  the  chances  of  higher  education, 
but  anxious  to  tell  to  the  world  through  history  thereafter,  that 
though  we  might  not  be  up  on  technicalities,  we  were  on  gener¬ 
alities,  and  that  among  us  were  the  men  who,  while  they  might 
not  be  able  to  give  you  offhand  the  height  of  the  Himalayas, 
would  point  you  to  the  day  when  they  had  measured  Lookout 
Mountain  from  its  foot  to  its  top;  who  might  not  be  able  to 
give  you  the  geographical  windings  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
earth,  but  who  could  point  you  to  the  Rapidan  and  the  Potomac 
and  the  Mississippi,  hewing  their  way  from  their  sources  to  the 
sea,  grounding  in  ourselves  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  that  would  never  depart  from  us, 
for  it  had  been  a  part  of  our  very  lives  and  existence.  And  let  us 
remember  that  we  got  some  compensation  in  those  days.  One 
thing  was  that  we  chiseled  out  character,  strong,  stern  character; 
men  there  in  their  early  eighteens  brought  face  to  face  with 
death,  viewing  it  with  unflinching  nerve,  day  in  and  day  out, 
within  the  cannon’s  roar  for  one  thousand  successive  days,  and 
four  hundred  thousand  on  battlefields  and  in  prison  pens  and 
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hospitals  going  to  untimely  graves,  that  when  the  end  came, 
when  peace  was  proclaimed,  when,  as  the  orator  of  to-day  so 
grandly  stated,  that  the  two  previous  conflicts  we  have  been  in, 
have  been  settled,  one  in  France  by  treaty  and  one  in  Ghent  by 
treaty,  that  our  mighty  war  was  settled  by  surrender,  then  comes 
a  beautiful  thought  to  us,  and  that  is  that  to-day,  great,  powerful 
and  prosperous  as  this  Nation  is,  we  who  survive  are  thankful  to 
the  last  degree  that  that  greatness  and  power  and  prosperity  is 
equally  shared  by  our  rivals  who  stood  on  the  battle  line,  by  them 
and  their  children  and  their  children’s  children,  as  it  is  shared  by 
us  and  our  children  and  our  children’s  children.  There  is  not  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs  in  all  the  history  of  all  the  wars  of  the 
past,  and  the  South,  thank  God!  knows  to-day  that  when  we 
shot  secession  to  death  at  Appomattox,  we  shot  the  South  a 
hundred  years  ahead  in  all  of  its  prosperity  of  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  condition  of  1860  maintained  until  the  present 
time.  (Applause.) 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  no  matter  how  many  of  us 
drop  into  the  grave  before  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society  comes 
around,  when  we  lie  down  for  that  peaceful  and  in  many  instances 
longed-for  rest  and  surcease  of  pain  in  the  grave,  it  is  with  a 
peaceful  heart  we  go,  for  we  know  we  were  part  of  that  mighty 
host  upon  whom  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  American  of  all 
time,  relied,  that  we  held  up  his  hand  and  that  we  did  the  work 
that  we  did,  and  so  many  of  us  are  allowed  to  see  the  great  frui¬ 
tion,  when  there  is  such  a  continuity  of  feeling  extending  over  this 
country  as  exists  to-day  in  all  parts.  The  war  of  the  Roses  kept 
England  in  internal  furor  for  two  hundred  years.  In  . a  quarter 
of  that  time  the  North  and  the  South  have  made  greater  advance 
toward  the  restoration  of  brotherly  feeling  and  affection  than 
England  did  in  all  those  two  hundred  years;  and  I  for  one  thank 
God  that  though  the  years  have  been  loaded  with  pain,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  live  to  see  a  united  nation,  and  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  look  upon  the  sons  that  their  mothers  have 
born  to  us,  and  know  that  we  will  go  to  the  grave  in  God’s  own 
good  time  feeling  that  we  made  liberty  a  little  more  secure,  and 
knowing  that  the  boys  who  will  come  after  us  can  safely  be  relied 
upon  to  follow  the  flag  as  we  did,  and  if  necessary  to  stand  upon 
the  battle  line  as  firmly  and  die  as  loyally  as  our  comrades  did 
by  our  sides.  (Loud  applause.) 
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Colonel  Cowan:  Comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  We 
learned  to  be  patient  when  we  wore  the  uniform  of  our  country. 
Was  there  ever  an  army  of  free  men  in  all  the  world  that  bore 
more  patiently  than  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the 
trials  and  disappointments  they  met  with  when  victory  was 
taken  from  them  time  and  again  through  the  timidity  of  those 
in  high  command  at  Washington  before  General  Grant  was 
given  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies?  The  people  of  this 
country  are  thinking  now,  but  they  are  patient.  Never  has 
King  or  Kaiser  or  Czar  been  treated  with  such  deference  and 
patience  as  the  people  of  our  country  are  showing  to  their 
President.  We  are  waiting  patiently,  but  are  thinking  solemnly. 
So  far  we  have  said  little,  but  when  the  people  of  this  country 
form  their  opinion  of  right  and  duty  and  speak  out,  nothing  at 
Washington  or  anywhere  else  will  prevail  against  them.  Com¬ 
rades,  let  us  sing  the  old  song,  “Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the 
Boys  are  Marching.’’ 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Although  officers  of  our  Navy  have 
almost  been  sworn  to  silence,  we  like  them  to  say  to  us  whatever 
they  think  proper  and  feel  at  liberty  to  say.  We  will  he^r  next 
from  Captain  William  G.  Me  Ewan  of  the  Navy. 


PASSED  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  WILLIAM  G.  McEWAN 

Worthy  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Let 
me  correct  an  error  on  the  programme.  I  am  not  Captain. 
I  was  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
was  on  the  flagship  with  Farragut  when  he  went  into  Mobile 
Bay.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  that  engagement. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  struggle,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  closing  all  ports  of  entry  to  the  States  that  were 
in  rebellion.  That  was  termed  the  blockade,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  was  to  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  they  discharged  that  duty.  In  no  little 
measure  did  it  contribute  to  the  successful  closing  of  the  great 
struggle.  The  Confederacy  early  in  that  struggle  knew  the 
importance  of  raising  that  blockade,  and  they  put  forth  every 
effort  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  might  demand  recognition  from 
the  nations  of  the  world.  How  near  they  came  to  accomplishing 
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that  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  merely  briefly  to  call  your  attention 
to  that  great  struggle  there  at  Hampton  Roads  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  I  tell  you  when  the  sun  went  down 
that  Saturday  night  and  the  news  was  flashed  over  this  land 
that  our  Navy  had  been  worsted  and  the  ships  destroyed  and  the 
Merrimac  was  in  control  of  Hampton  Roads,  let  me  tell  you 
consternation  reigned,  and  no  one  could  estimate  the  possibilities 
of  the  power  of  the  ram  for  destruction,  but  it  seemed  like  a 
providence  the  Monitor  came  down  our  coast  from  New  York 
and  on  Saturday  evening  entered  Hampton  Roads  and  learned 
the  news  of  our  defeat,  and  there  was  a  different  story  told  that 
Sunday  night  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  land  that  the 
little  Monitor  was  in  command  and  control  of  Hampton  Roads, 
and  the  Confederacy  lost  their  chance  of  recognition.  I  want 
merely  to  briefly  state  those  facts  to  show  you  that  battles  are 
remembered  in  history  for  the  results  that  are  accomplished,  and 
there  was  as  much  given  to  the  credit  of  the  great  strife  when 
Farragut  opened  up  the  Mississippi  River  and  destroyed  that 
great  navy  the  Confederacy  had  there  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  come  down  and  raise  that  blockade.  Now  I  am  going  to  pass 
those  details  and  try  to  give  you  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

It  was  a  battle  between  the  admirals,  Admiral  Buchanan  in 
command  of  the  terrible  ram  Tennessee,  and  Admiral  Farragut, 
commander  of  the  Union  fleet.  Admiral  Buchanan  had  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Merrimac  that  destroyed  our  navy  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  he  had  built  a  superior  ram  called  the  Tennessee, 
and  he  was  very  sure  of  her  capabilities,  and  within  those  six 
inches  of  plating  her  crew  was  perfectly  protected.  She  had  low 
decks  with  ramming  bows,  so  she  could  crush  any  wooden  ship. 
Mobile  Bay  was  the  last  port  of  entry,  and  this  rebel  ram 
threatened  to  come  out  and  destroy  our  fleet  blockading  Mobile. 
It  was  determined  by  Farragut  to  go  into  that  bay. 

It  was  not  so  much  to  capture  the  bay,  but  it  was  to  destroy 
the  last  hope  of  the  Confederacy;  so  on  the  morning  of  August  5, 
1864,  Farragut  decided  to  go  into  the  bay  and  give  battle — great 
Fort  Morgan  on  one  side  and  Fort  Gaines  on  the  opposite. 
Farragut,  to  shorten  up  his  fleet,  lashed  the  smaller  ships  to  the 
larger  ones,  and  later  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  it.  Slowly 
we  came  in  on  the  full  of  the  tide,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  rebel 
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guns  on  shore  and  the  thunder  of  each  broadside  of  the  rebel 
fleet,  lying  straight  across  the  entrance,  and  they  raked  our  ships 
fore  and  aft  until  the  sight  was  appalling.  The  smoke  hung 
around  the  fleet,  and  Farragut  went  up  ratlines,  up  and  up  until 
he  got  right  in  the  shrouds,  right  under  the  foretop  where  the 
pilot  was  stationed,  with  a  tube  down  to  the  deck,  directing  the 
ship.  We  went  on  into  the  bay.  They  had  learned  the  art  of 
laying  torpedoes,  and  the  little  monitor  Tecumseh,  with  Captain 
Craven  and  his  gallant  crew,  eager  to  engage  the  rebel  ram,  went 
over  a  torpedo  and  it  exploded,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  she  rose  in  the  water  and  went  down — down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  taking  with  her  the  gallant  Captain,  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  men  with  her.  The  pilot  and  the 
Captain  met  at  the  only  means  of  escape,  a  straight  iron  ladder, 
the  little  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  conning  tower,  and  to  the  honor 
of  Captain  Craven  he  stepped  aside  and  said,  “After  you,  pilot.” 
The  pilot  reached  the  top  of  the  conning  tower  and  went  into  the 
water,  and  two  or  three  men  in  the  turret  slipped  after  him.  A 
boat  was  sent  from  the  ship  lashed  to  our  side,  the  Metacomet, 
and  picked  those  men  up  under  the  most  galling  fire  ever  a  mortal 
could  have  witnessed.  Then  came  something  that  we  could  n’t 
understand.  The  leading  ship  stopped  her  engine  and  commenced 
to  back;  that  meant  defeat,  and  at  that  moment  the  ram  could 
have  singled  out  each  ship  and  crushed  it.  Oh,  there  is  where  the 
leadership  comes!  There  is  where  the  grand  old  Admiral  Farra¬ 
gut  rose  to  the  height  of  his  position  as  commander.  Turning 
to  the  pilot,  he  asked,  “What  is  the  trouble?”  And  the  word 
came  back,  “There  are  torpedoes  ahead.”  “Oh,”  said  Farragut, 
“damn  the  torpedoes.  Go  ahead.”  He  asked  the  pilot,  “Is 
there  sufficient  water  over  them?”  where  he  knew  the  torpedoes 
were.  Then  he  ordered  the  Hartford  right  of  the  fleet,  and 
officers  and  men  followed  their  commander,  believing  that  they 
were  going  to  instant  death,  but  not  to  hesitate  for  one  moment 
when  valor  would  have  been  too  late.  From  the  main  top  came 
the^  command,  “Go  on!”  and  the  fleet  followed  their  commander. 
The  fleet  righted  itself,  came  abreast  of  the  forts,  and  poured 
at  close  range.  The  fleet  passed  the  forts  issuing  two-second 
fuses.  The  firing  was  so  terrific  that  it  drove  the  Confederates 
from  their  guns.  After  passing  the  forts  the  rebel  fleet  and  ram 
commenced  to  intercept  us.  On  the  side  of  the  Hartford  we  had 
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the  little  Metacomet  lashed  to  our  side,  and  we  outsteamed  the 
ram.  The  other  ships  soon  dispersed  the  rebel  fleet,  and  the 
Metacomet  was  cast  off  our  side  and  she  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
Salmer  (the  rebel  gunboat)  and  in  less  than  one  hour  she  had  her 
captured.  The  other  two  gunboats  went  into  shallow  water 
and  went  ashore,  and  the  others  sneaked  up  Mobile  Bay,  while 
the  rebel  ram  took  her  position  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 
On  came  the  fleet  into  the  bay.  Oh!  what  a  sight  as  each  ship 
came  to  anchor,  as  the  signals  went  out,  and  they  gave  the  gallant 
boys  the  cheer.  We  thought  the  fight  was  over.  I  had  my  arm 
on  then.  We  were  all  getting  ready  to  go  to  breakfast,  but  the 
Admiral  well  knew  the  character  of  Franklin  Buchanan.  They 
were  classmates  and  shipmates  together  in  the  old  Navy.  He 
ordered  the  Quartermaster  to  keep  his  glasses  on  the  ram,  and 
sure  enough  he  reported,  “She  is  steaming” — steaming  up  to 
fight  the  whole  fleet  single  handed.  He  well  knew  what  to  do. 
Then  comes  the  great  Admiral  Farragut.  Oh!  the  American 
people  can  never  tire  of  the  praise  of  that  grand  old  Admiral. 
He  then  commanded,  “  Hoist  up  the  signals,  run  down  the  enemy 
with  full  speed,  bows  on,  and  use  your  guns.”  Then  commenced 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  on  record.  We  had  been  taught 
that  in  such  a  contact  the  great  towering  masts  and  spars  would 
backlash  down  on  the  deck,  but  did  he  hesitate?  Not  for  one 
moment.  One  after  the  other  the  great  ships  ran  into  the  ram, 
and  threw  their  crews  off  their  feet.  It  jammed  her  shutters 
close  so  they  could  not  use  their  guns,  but  Admiral  Buchanan 
was  determined  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  sink  the  flagship.  He 
headed  for  the  Hartford,  and  the  flagship  kept  bows  on  for  the 
ram,  and  they  both  came  full  speed  rushing  at  one  another, 
and  she  struck  our  anchor  at  the  cathead.  The  ram  ported 
her  helm  and  the  blow  was  glancing,  but  he  struck  our  anchor 
and  bent  it  like  a  rainbow.  Admiral  Buchanan  tells  the  story 
in  history.  Knowing  that  we  had  a  low  deck,  he  knew  by  the 
speed  that  they  were  making  that  he  would  have  gone  so  far 
into  the  Hartford  that  both  ships  would  have  been  sunk,  but  we 
both  swung  together,  and  we  poured  a  broadside  of  nine-inch 
solid  shot  down  on  her  sides  when  only  eight  feet  apart,  and  she 
fired  a  150-pound  shell  through  our  decks  (and  that  is  the  shell 
which  caused  me  to  lose  my  arm)  and  killed  and  wounded  a 
number  of  men.  Buchanan  found  that  he  could  only  use  one  of 
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his  guns  while  alongside  of  us.  His  shutters  were  all  jammed,  but 
in  his  efforts  to  get  those  shutters  open,  a  shell  came  in  and 
wounded  him  so  that  he  had  to  be  taken  below,  and  the  only  two 
men  that  were  killed  on  the  ram  were  killed  by  that  shell.  Now 
we  didn’t  know  that  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded.  The 
ram  was  passed  over  to  his  Executive  Officer,  and  they  com¬ 
menced  to  battle  again.  Admiral  Farragut  gave  orders  for  the 
Hartford  to  run  into  the  rebel  ram  again.  The  Lackawanna 
crashed  into  the  Hartford.  She  was  just  as  eager  to  run  into  the 
Tennessee  as  the  Hartford  was  to  run  into  the  ram,  and  she 
crashed  into  the  Hartford  and  cut  us  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  water.  The  impression  was  that  we  were  sinking.  Oh! 
you  can  tell  what  a  sight  that  was  upon  the  Hartford,  Admiral 
Farragut  looking  over  the  side,  and  he  discovers  there  were  only 
two  feet  still  to  spare,  and  he  gave  orders  to  run  into  the  ram 
again.  One  of  the  shots  from  the  fleet  tore  away  the  ram’s 
smokestack,  and  another  shot  tore  away  her  steering  gear  and 
there  she  lay  helpless.  The  fleet  surrounded  her,  making  one 
grand  crash,  and  then  she  hoisted  the  white  flag,  that  closed  the 
great  engagement  of  Mobile  Bay.  Oh!  but  to  realize  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  ship.  We  had  twenty-five  dead  and  forty  wounded. 
Oh!  who  could  fail  with  him,  who  would  reckon  of  life  or  limb? 
There  was  not  a  pulse  that  did  not  beat  higher  could  you  have 
seen,  by  that  morning’s  gleam,  five  hundred  faces,  strong  and 
grim,  the  flagship  going  under  fire.  The  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
goes  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  engagements  in  the  world’s 
history,  that  battle  between  the  wooden  ship  and  ironclad. 
In  the  memory  of  the  glorious  battle  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  question  need  never  be  asked,  “Shall  this  Republic 
live?’’  Great  God!  just  as  long  as  we  have  men  who  will  rise 
to  such  a  height,  it  shall  always  live.  I  often  think  of  those  few 
words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “We  mutually  sign 
our  names,  our  honor,  our  wealth  and  our  lives.’’  I  say  this, 
that  when  such  great  inspiration  actuates  men,  when  men  can 
rise  to  the  height  that  they  are  willing  to  lay  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  their  country,  you  and  I  never  need  ask,  “Shall  this 
Republic  live?”  God  bless  us  and  keep  us,  and  may  we  ever 
cherish  the  name  of  that  great  man  who  made  such  records! 
As  I  look  up  at  these  names  around  this  room  to-night,  I  think  of 
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Farragut,  the  ideal  leader,  the  ideal  Admiral,  the  bravest  man 
that  the  world  ever  produced.  (Loud  applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  Bully  for  Farragut!  Three  cheers  for  the 
Navy!  (Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  were  given  with  a  will.) 

Let  us  sing  again  “Marching  Through  Georgia.” 

You  were  here  at  our  public  meeting  this  afternoon— I  hope 
you  all  were —  and  heard  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  patriotic 
orations  that  has  ever  been  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  That  oration  by  Colonel  John  Gribbel, 
President  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  will  stand  as  a 
classic.  Colonel  Gribbel  is  the  next  speaker  of  the  evening. 


COLONEL  JOHN  GRIBBEL 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had  been  prom¬ 
ising  myself  that  when  I  got  through  with  the  infliction  you 
suffered  this  afternoon,  you  would  not  call  for  a  repetition;  but 
while  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
for  about  six  hours,  I  have  already  learned  that  the  important 
lesson  of  the  soldier  is  to  obey,  and  so  I  am  here,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  obeying  orders.  (Applause.) 

Representing  the  Union  League,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  fit  most  exquis¬ 
itely  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Union  League.  We  do  not  have 
to  explain  you,  and  nobody  ever  had  to  apologize  for  you.  Into 
this  Union  League  you  never  came  a  bit  too  soon,  and  you  never 
brought  too  long  a  day.  This  is  the  great  assembly  hall  of  our 
League  house.  We  are  proud  of  it.  This  is  but  the  second  time, 
Mr.  Commander,  that  in  this  hall  ladies  have  sat  at  meat  with  us. 
I  was  reminded  as  I  looked  over  this  audience,  sitting  here,  of  an 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  One  Sunday 
night  after  dinner,  John  said  to  George,  “George,  let’s  go  out  and 
take  a  walk  before  we  go  to  bed;”  and  George  said,  “Very  well,” 
and  they  went.  They  passed  a  colored  church,  and  John  said  to 
George,  “  Let’s  go  in  and  see  it,”  and  they  did.  They  sat  in  the 
seat  nearest  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  the  collection  was 
lifted,  and  when  the  basket  came  down  to  these  only  two  white 
men  sitting  in  the  audience,  the  clergyman,  who  was  a  very  tall 
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and  bony  negro,  strained  his  eyes  over  his  spectacles  to  see  what 
happened  to  the  basket  when  it  came  down  to  the  two  strangers. 
He  saw  the  two  strangers  hold  their  separate  hands  over  the 
basket,  but  he  did  not  hear  any  sound,  and  when  the  basket  came 
back  to  the  platform  and  was  placed  thereon,  his  .curiosity  was 
unrestrainable,  so  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and  leaned  over  as 
far  as  he  could  so  as  not  to  draw  undue  attention;  he  took  two 
steps  forward  and  so  brought  his  face  over  the  basket.  As  he 
looked  in  he  saw  two  bills  lying  there,  then  he  shook  himself  and 
then  he  looked  again,  but  they  were  there.  Then  raising  up  his 
head  and  stretching  out  his  long  bony  arms  above  it,  he  said, 
“Brethren,  shut  the  do’h,  there’s  angels  present.”  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  We  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  bringing 
these  angels  to  sit  with  us  in  this  room.  (Applause.) 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  read  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  one  fact  about  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
was  gotten  into  my  memory  by  the  teacher  who  taught  me  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  was  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  marvel 
of  organization.  I  believed  it  more  this  afternoon  than  I  ever 
believed  it  before.  Your  history  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  darky  down  in  Atlanta  who  was  driving  a 
lumber  truck.  Sometimes  he  had  six  mules  and  sometimes  eight. 
He  became  very  expert  with  his  long  black  switch,  and  he  could 
flick  a  fly  off  the  ear  of  any  mule  without  disturbing  the  mule. 
One  day  he  had  a  friend  riding  with  him  on  the  lumber  truck,  and 
he  was  showing  his  skill  with  the  whip.  The  friend  said  to  him 
as  they  passed  under  a  tree — the  friend  had  looked  up  and  had 
seen  a  hornet’s  nest  hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree — “Johnson, 
do  you  suppose  you  could  flick  that?”  Johnson  looked  over  and 
said,  “No,  sah,  they’s  organiz’d.”  (Laughter.) 

I  doubt  if  anybody  has  ever  had  the  temerity  to  practise 
upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Gentlemen,  one  thing  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  as  I  have  looked  over  the  names  of  the  two 
organizations  that  are  meeting  here  in  unison  under  this  loyal 
roof,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  if  any  of  our  young  Americans 
would  desire  to  discover  the  “Who’s  who”  in  patriotism,  all 
they  would  have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  names  that  are  upon  the 
rolls  of  your  two  organizations.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  story 
— am  I  allowed  to  tell  the  story? 
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Colonel  Cowan:  Yes,  sir,  as  many  as  you  like.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  John  Gribbel:  That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  man 
that  went  into  a  book  shop  kept  by  a  Hebrew,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  book  called  “The  Idle  Thoughts  of 
an  Idle  Fellow.’’  The  Hebrew  knew  he  didn’t  have  it,  but  he 
went  to  search  for  it,  and  he  came  back  and  he  said,  “No,  sir, 
I  am  just  out  of  that  book.’’  He  then  said,  “My  friend,  you  are 
a  business  man.  I  know  it  by  looking  at  you.  I  have  the  book 
this  morning  that  you  should  have.  This  is  the  book  you  want 
in  your  business.  You  don’t  want  that  idle  book  that  you  are 
talking  about.’’  He  said,  “This  other  book  is  so  wide  and  so 
long  and  so  thick.  That’s  the  book  I  want  to  show  you.’’  The 
visitor  said,  “What  is  the  name  of  it?’’  The  dealer  said,  “Oh, 
that’s  the  name  here.  The  name  is  ‘Who’s  who,  and  what  he’s 
got,’  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company.’’  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  meeting 
many  members  of  your  two  organizations  in  the  years  that  have 
gone,  as  I  have  been  honored  in  having  that  privilege.  It  is  this: 
That  in  every  one  of  many  conversations  which  I  shall  remember 
to  my  dying  day,  I  have  never  discovered  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  or  in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  a  shred 
of  malice,  and  I  honor  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  way  that  you 
have  carried  out  that  statement  of  the  patron  saint  of  America, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  said,  “With  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all.”  (Applause.)  I  am  now  speaking  as  a  member  of 
this  Union  League.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  followed  that  great 
leader  of  the  success  of  the  American  Republic  in  this  matter 
'Of  charity  and  lack  of  malice.  This  absence  of  malice  did  not 
begin  after  the  war.  A  blessed  member  of  your  organization  who 
has  gone  to  his  reward — and  if  he  has  gone  to  heaven  I  want 
to  go  to  heaven,  and  I  will  take  the  risk  of  the  other  place 
if  I  could  meet  him — told  me  a  story  once  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  of  a  prayer  meeting  that  was  going  on  in  camp  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Sergeant,  tired  out,  had  sat  beneath  a  tree, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  it,  and  he  had  fallen  asleep.  The 
Chaplain  lined  out  the  first  hymn,  and  the  hymn  disturbed  the 
sleeping  Sergeant;  the  second  line  disturbed  him  still  more,  until 
his  intelligence  was  awakened.  What  he  heard  was  this:  ’“Show 
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pity,  Lord,  oh  Lord  forgive,  let  the  repentant  rebel  live.” 
The  Sergeant  didn’t  know  what  was  on,  and  he  jumped  up  to  his 
feet  saying,  “Not  unless  they  lay  down  their  arms.”  While  I 
see  an  uncompromising  demand  on  your  part  that  all  enemies 
against  the  Republic  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  I  have  never 
seen  a  trace  of  malice. 

Just  a  word  more.  1  congratulate  you  one  and  all  upon  a  great 
fact.  Above  all  men  in  the  country  you  men  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  that  you  have  seen  the  completion  of  your  work, 
you  have  seen  success  crown  your  mighty  efforts  and  all  your 
sacrifices.  You  men  have  been  able  to  hand  on  to  the  generation 
that  is  about  to  follow  you  the  greatest  blessing  ever  given  to  a 
people.  The  apostolic  sense  of  patriotism  has  been  unbroken. 
You  have  kept  the  faith.  Now  it  is  your  privilege  to  look  back 
and  see  that  your  efforts  have  been  warranted  by  the  results. 
And  one  more  privilege  remains  for  you,  and  that  is  this:  That 
in  contentment  and  in  confidence,  with  a  great  measure  of 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  you  can  echo  those  words  of  Kipling 
when  he  said: 

“When  earth’s  last  picture  is  painted 
And  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded 
And  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it, 

Lie  down  for  an  eon  or  two, 

’Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen 
Shall  set  us  to  work  anew. 

“And  those  that  are  good  shall  be  happy. 

They  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair, 

They  shall  splash  at  a  ten  league  canvas 
With  brushes  of  comet’s  hair. 

They  shall  have  real  saints  to  draw  from, 

Magdalen,  Peter  and  Paul. 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and 
Never  be  weary  at  all. 

“And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us, 

And  only  the  Master  shall  blame. 
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And  no  one  shall  work  for  money. 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame. 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working, 

And  each  in  his  separate  star 

Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it 
For  the  God  of  things  as  they  are/1 

(Loud  applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  always  fought  fair, 
and  the  army  of  Robert  E.  Lee  always  fought  fair.  There  is  not 
a  man  here  that  can  recall  an  unkindness  to  a  wounded  soldier 
-on  either  side  on  the  battlefield.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story 
that  is  true: 

In  the  fight  at  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  third  day  of  July  at 
Gettysburg,  two  of  my  officers  were  badly  wounded.  I  got  a 
bedroom  in  a  farmhouse  back  of  the  Little  Round  Top  for  the 
two  wounded  officers.  As  I  stepped  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the 
hall,  a  Captain  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment  was  brought  in-on  a 
stretcher  with  his  arm  amputated  below  the  elbow.  I  said, 
“Take  him  in  here,  for  there  is  room.”  He  was  taken  in  and 
placed  on  a  cot.  On  the  fifth  of  July  at  about  noon,  when  I 
received  orders  for  my  battery  to  march  with  the  Sixth  Corps 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  I  rode  over  to  the  farmhouse  to  say 
good-bye  to  my  officers  and  leave  two  men  to  care  for  them. 
I  then  turned  to  the  Confederate  Captain’s  cot  across  the  room 
and  said,  “Captain,  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  you  will  be  as  well 
treated  here  as  if  you  wore  the  blue,  for  no  wounded  soldier  was 
ever  mistreated  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.”  Tears  came  to 
his  eyes,  but  he  never  said  a  word  as  I  turned  away.  Twenty- 
four  years  after  the  battle,  I  went  to  Fredericksburg  to  meet 
my  comrades  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  the  East  who  were  coming 
there  to  dedicate  a  monument  near  Spottsylvania  that  we 
had  erected  in  memory  of  our  beloved  General  Sedgwick  at  the 
place  where  he  fell,  the  ninth  of  May,  1864.  When  the  train 
arrived  from  Washington,  and  General  Wright  stepped  off  his 
car,  I  fell  in  behind  him.  I  had  been  his  Chief  of  Artillery. 
I  turned  around  when  we  halted  and  looked  into  the  face  of  an 
artillery  officer  I  had  not  seen  since  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaign  in  1864,  Captain  McCartney,  Battery  A,  First  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Sixth  Corps,  and  he  recognized  my  voice.  I  invited 
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him  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Oakley,  to  go  with  me  out  to  Spottsyl- 
vania.  I  told  him  the  road  was  bad,  but  I  had  secured  a  good 
team  and  a  good  carriage.  On  the  way  to  Spottsylvania,  Dr. 
Oakley  said,  “Colonel  Cowan,  did  you  have  an  officer  in  your 
battery  at  Gettysburg  by  the  name  of  Wright?”  I  answered, 
“Yes,  William  P.  Wright,  shot  through  the  lungs.”  “He  was 
in  my  hospital,”  said  the  Doctor.  “How  is  that?”  said  I.  “I 
got  him  a  bedroom  downstairs  in  a  farmhouse.”  He  replied, 
“My  field  hospital,  the  First  New  Jersey  Brigade,  was  pitched 
around  that  house.”  “Doctor,”  I  asked,  “can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  that  Confederate  Captain  who  was  in  the  same 
room  with  Wright  and  Johnson?”  “Yes,  I  can  tell  you  a  very 
interesting  story.  That  man,  instead  of  getting  well  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  was  running  down  hill  even  after  your  officers  had  been 
taken  away.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  some  mental 
trouble,  so  I  sat  down  by  his  cot  one  day  and  said,  ‘Captain, 
your  case  has  puzzled  me  very  much;  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  that  your  trouble  is  mental.  Now  1  should 
like  to  have  you  look  upon  me  as  if  I  were  your  family  physician 
at  home.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  men  well,  and  I  take  just  as 
much  interest  in  making  you  well  as  though  you  belonged  to  the 
First  New  Jersey  Brigade.’  After  a  little  hesitation,  the  Captain 
said,  ‘  Doctor,  you  understand  my  case  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
story.  Last  winter  I  married  the  sweetest  girl  in  North  Carolina, 
and  just  before  we  started  on  this  campaign  I  had  a  letter  telling 
me  that  my  dear  wife  was  in  a  very  delicate  condition.  Now  I 
have  fallen  on  this  battlefield,  none  of  my  people  know  where  I 
am,  and  the  news  probably  will  go  back  to  my  home  and  to  my 
wife  that  I  was  killed.  I  fear  that  she  will  die.  That,  Doctor,  is 
what  is  worrying  me.’”  Dr.  Oakley  said,  “‘Why  did  n’t  you  tell 
me  that  before?  I  can  get  a  letter  to  your  wife  just  as  safely  as 
I  could  get  a  letter  to  Washington.  There  is  a  sort  of  under¬ 
ground  traffic  going  on  between  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  Our 
Government  is  aware  of  it,  but  because  such  smuggling  is  in 
morphine  and  quinine,  as  a  matter  of  humanity  the  Government 
don’t  stop  it.  The  man  at  the  head  of  that  business  is  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  send  him  a  letter  that  will  get  to 
your  wife  just  as  sure  as  if  she  were  in  Washington.’  I  wrote  the 
letter  for  him,  and  from  that  hour  he  began  to  recover,  and  soon 
passed  out  from  my  hospital.  Nineteen  years  after  the  battle  of 
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Gettysburg  a  nice-looking  young  man  came  into  my  office  at 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  said  to  me,  ‘I  am  looking  for  Dr. 
Oakley.’  ‘That’s  my  name,  sir.’  ‘Well,  Doctor,  I  have  come  up 
to  Princeton  College  from  North  Carolina,  and  my  father  told 
me  that  the  very  first  thing  I  should  do  after  1  got  settled  was  to 

find  you  in  Elizabeth,  and  just  say,  “Doctor,  1  am  the  boy. . 

(Applause.) 

On  what  battlefields  in  the  last  century  have  not  the  sons  of 
Old  Ireland  followed  the  drum,  far,  far  from  Tipperary?  In 
introducing  our  comrade,  Jack  Crawford,  the  Poet  Scout,  this 
afternoon,  I  spoke  of  him  as  a  brave  Union  soldier  and  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  for  he  served  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  but  he  told  us 
that  he  came  over  from  Old  Ireland  in  a  fast  sailing  ship  to  enlist 
and  join  his  father  in  the  Union  Army.  We  have  Comrade  Jack 
here  with  us,  and  before  he  crosses  for  a  longer  journey  than  back 
to  Old  Ireland,  we  want  to  hear  from  him  again.- 

CAPTAIN  JACK  CRAWFORD. 

Comrades:  This  has  been  a  great  inspiration,  and  in  the 
last  hour  I  have  been  thinking  one  thought,  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  men  have  made  greater 
history  to-night  than  has  ever  been  made  in  that  length  of  time 
since  the  war  closed;  and  where  is  there  any  body  of  men  on 
earth  or  in  any  nation,  more  capable  of  making  history?  If 
every  word  that  has  been  spoken  here  by  my  comrades  were  put 
into  a  pamphlet  and  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  of 
America,  it  would  be  the  greatest  patriotic  document  ever  given  to 
the  children  of  this  country.  I  am  proud  of  you,  even  if  I  am  Irish 
but  I  was  Scotch  before.  (Applause.)  My  daddy  had  a  brogue 
that  you  could  cut  with  a  knife,  and  he  used  to  say  to  me,  “Jack, 
if  yu’  dinna  cum  in  th’  hoose  I’ll  brake  yu’r  back.”  And  when  I 
was  shot  at  Spottsylvania —  and  there  is  the  mark  by  a  piece  of 
shell— alongside  of  me  was  Sam  Beddell,  and  he  was  there  then, 
the  man  that  called  Colonel  Harry  Pleasants  a  curly-headed 
son  of  a  gun.  Harry  Pleasants  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  that 
ever  lived.  When  he  joined  the  regiment  he  was  immediately 
made  color  sergeant,  and  carried  the  colors  all  the  way  through 
the  war  and  never  missed  a  fight.  Sam  Beddell  is  simply  an 
unassuming,  modest  comrade  that  couldn’t  make  a  speech  to 
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save  his  life,  but  I  tell  you  he  could  fight.  (Applause.)  Ohl  my 
friends,  I  am  mighty  proud  that  I  landed  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  12th  of  May  at  Spottsylvania,  when  near  the  bloody 
angle,  I  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a  piece  of  shell  and  then  taken 
out  to  the  Satterlee  Hospital  at  West  Philadelphia.  The  Sister 
of  Charity  watched  and  hoped  and  prayed  with  a  hope  that  never 
failed.  That  good  sister  taught  me  my  letters.  When  that 
comrade  awhile  ago  said,  “  I  want  Jack  Crawford  to  sing  a  verse 
of  his  ‘Marching  through  Georgia,”’  he  knows  I  cannot  sing. 
I  do  n’t  know  a  note  of  music  except  one,  and  that  is  B  natural. 
(Applause.)  General  Horatio  King,  my  comrade,  taught  me  that 
great  note  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  I  will  stand  by  it,  because  it  is  a  good  note  and 
you  can’t  protest  it  either.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  When  we 
had  our  first  Reunion  in  1866,  it  had  only  been  three  or  four  years 
since  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hall 
I  read  my  first  poem.  We  are  full  of  reminiscences  to-day. 
My  old  regiment  was  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania.  We  had 
more  killed  than  any  other  regiment  during  the  war.  Three 
hundred  are  buried  yonder  in  front  of  Petersburg  when  that  great 
mine  explosion  took  place.  And,  my  friends,  I  was  asked  to 
recite  a  poem,  and  here  it  is: 

CORPORAL  BILL  OR  THE  DEATH  OF  GRANT. 

A  camp  in  the  mountains;  the  pine  knot  fire 
Drove  the  gloomy  shadows  up  higher  and  higher, 

’Til  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  and  the  purling  stream, 

And  those  sun-tanned  faces  were  all  agleam 
With  the  dancing  glow  of  the  ruddy  light 
That  shone  like  a  gem  in  the  setting  of  night. 

Around  the  fire  sat  a  picturesque  group, 

A  small  detail  from  a  Calvary  troop — 

Bronzed  old  soldiers  who  knew  no  fear, 

Who  had  served  as  vets  on  this  wild  frontier; 

Who  were  used  to  the  fray  and  the  night  alarms 
From  painted  demons  who  came  in  swarms. 

Nearby  their  horses  were  cropping  the  grass 
That  grew  up  wild  in  the  mountain  pass. 
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And  near  to  the  saddle-pillowed  head 
Of  each  grass-cushion-blanketed  bed 
Lay  carbines  and  pistols  near  at  hand, 

In  easy  reach  of  the  scouting  band, 

If  the  picket,  who  up  on  a  cliff  lay  low, 

Should  give  the  alarm  of  a  coming  foe. 

Around  the  fire  that  warrior  throng 
Enlivened  the  hours  with  story  and  song, 

And  merry  laughter  borne  out  on  the  breeze 
Went  rippling,  echoing,  up  thru  the  trees. 

But  hark!  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  was  heard 
Coming  down  the  gulch  like  a  fleeting  bird. 

The  soldiers  grasped  their  arms  and  stood 
With  eager  eyes  peering  into  the  wood. 

From  the  somber  shadows  came  dashing  out- 
A  steaming  horse  and  a  buckskinned  scout, 

A  scout  from  the  fort;  the  blue-clad  men 
Laid  down  their  trusty  rifles  again 
And  stood  and  waited  with  eager  ear 
The  news  from  the  busy  world  to  hear. 

The  scout  dismounted,  and  bowing  his  head, 

But  four  words  whispered,  “BOYS,  GRANT  IS  DEAD.” 

There  were  trembling  lips,  and  pain-marked  eyes, 

And  tears,  and  mutterings  of  surprise, 

But  not  a  word  was  spoken  until 
In  a  trembling  voice  old  Corporal  Bill 
Cried  out,  “Say,  pard,  do  n’t  say  it  is  true, 

Do  n’t  say  it  is  taps;  it  may  be  tattoo. 

Maybe  he’s  waiting  for  orders  to  go, 

But  tell  us,  comrade,  it  is  not  so! 

“Grant  dead!  No,  no.  Come,  come,  old  Jack, 

Just  say  it’s  a  joke  and  take  it  all  back. 

Yes,  do,  old  pard;  just  crack  a  smile 
And  say  you ’ve  traveled  many  a  mile 
To  have  a  little  fun  with  the  boys 
And  to  check  for  awhile  these  campfire  joys. 

Do  this,  old  pard,  and  we’ll  laugh  and  sing 
Till  the  echo  comes  back  with  a  merry  ring. 
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“Too  true.  Ah,  yes!  I  know  by  your  look 
It’s  as  true  as  the  words  in  the  holy  book. 

And  it  cuts  my  heart  like  a  knife.  Why,  men, 

I’ve  fought  under  Grant  again  and  again; 

My  old  commander,  back  in  the  days 

When  the  South  with  the  flames  of  war  was  ablaze. 

I’ve  followed  him  over  many  a  field 

Where  smoke-black  columns  quivered  and  reeled 

With  the  dreadful  shot  of  the  iron  hail 

That  would  make  the  face  of  the  stoutest  pale. 

“I’ve  followed  him  thru  the  lead-blazed  wood 
Where  the  leaves  were  all  speckled  with  hero  blood, 
And  out  over  many  a  battle  plain 
Where  the  ground  was  heaped  with  the  warriors  slain, 
And  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun  were  broke 
And  held  in  check  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
That  rolled  from  many  an  iron  throat 
That  hung  overhead,  that  seemed  to  gloat 
Like  black-faced  demons  from  realms  of  woe 
On  that  fearful  carnage  and  death  below. 

“Those  upturned  faces  in  death  so  pale, 

The  dreadful  song  of  the  leaden  hail, 

The  quivering,  the  mutilated  flesh, 

The  fearful  yells  of  the  mad  ‘Secesh,’ 

The  howling,  screeching,  screaming  shell; 

Comrades,  it  must  have  looked  like  Hell 
With  a  million  devils  in  impish  glee 
Turned  loose  on  a  holiday  jamboree. 

“And  right  in  the  field,  riding  h^re  and  there, 

His  horse  a-sweating  from  every  hair, 

Rode  Grant,  as  cool  as  a  mountain  spring, 

His  keen  eyes  watching  the  front  and  the  wing, 

A  cigar  half  smoked  in  his  teeth,  and  his  face 
Bearing  stern  resolution  in  every  trace. 

Wherever  he  rode  the  boys  would  cheer, 

For  it  nerved  them  to  know  that  Grant  was  near. 

For  they  all  know’d  him  and  loved  him  too; 

And,  oh!  how  he  loved  his  boys  in  Blue! 


WM..G.  McEWAN, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired. 
Commissioner  Commanding  National 
Association  Naval  Veterans,  1861-65. 
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“You  say  he  is  dead;  that  the  grand  old  chief 
Has  resigned  his  post  to  the  last  relief. 

And  it  breaks  me  up  to  think  that  he 
Should  be  taken  and  such  old  cusses  as  me 
Are  left  sort  of  useless  here  below 
In  the  land  that  loved  our  General  so. 

“Well,  boys,  it  was  God  that  took  him  away. 

He  musters  the  Blue  and  He  musters  the  Gray, 

And  I  reckon  he  needed  that  warrior  grim 
To  serve  with  Lee  on  the  staff  with  him. 

And,  comrades,  who  knows  in  that  better  land 
BUT  GOD  WILL  GIVE  EACH  HIS  OLD  COMMAND!” 

(Applause.) 


Now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  that  happened  in  Brooklyn 
a  few  days  ago.  A  superintendent  of  schools  has  placarded  his 
walls  with  unpatriotic  cartoons  which  practically  make  sport 
of  our  citizen  soldiery.  He  insists  that  his  boys  and  his  girls 
shall  sing  “I  did  n’t  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier.”  The  man 
who  wrote  that  song  is  low  down  and  unpatriotic.  That  is  not 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  women,  or  American  motherhood, 
and  I  want  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so. 
My  daddy  and  I  were  in  the  same  regiment  together,  and  I  can 
say  that  I  am  a  veteran,  I  am  a  son  of  a  veteran,  and  I  have  a 
son  that  is  a  son  of  a  son  of  a  veteran,  and  he  has  a  son  that  is  the 
son  of  a  son  of  a  veteran  who  is  the  son  of  a  veteran.  Can  you  beat 
it  ?  (Laughter  and  applause.)  My  father  was  shot  twice,  and  died 
from  wounds  received  at  Spottsylvania  eighteen  days  after 
I  was  wounded;  so  I  will  sing  my  battle  song,  just  one  verse,  of 
“My  Mother  raised  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier.”  I  don’t  want  any 
music,  you  fellows  in  the  orchestra  are  too  slow  for  me. 
(Laughter.) 

My  mother  loved  my  daddy, 

And  she  loved  her  country,  too, 

My  mother  loved  my  daddy  in  his  suit  of  Union  blue. 

My  mother  gave  my  daddy  when  our  Lincoln  called  for  men. 
My  mother  worked  and  suffered  for  she  loved  my  country  then. 
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My  mother  raised  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier. 

My  mother  raised  a  patriotic  boy, 

My  mother  put  the  musket  on  his  shoulder 

The  enemies  of  freedom  to  destroy. 

My  mother  raised  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier, 

My  mother  raised  her  boy  to  be  a  man, 

And  his  daddy  fought  beside  my  dear  mother’s  boy  and  died; 

My  mother  raised  a  real  American. 

(Applause.) 

And  now  just  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 

This  morning  at  two  o’clock  1  left  the  University  Club  in  New 
York  city  after  an  important  conference.  Admiral  Sigsbee  was 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  that  great  author,  Maxim,  was  on  the  other. 
Maxim  has  written  a  book  about  our  unpreparedness,  which 
every  patriotic  man  in  America  should  have  in  his  hand.  It 
starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  United  States,  and  goes  on  until  by 
our  unpreparedness  we  are  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy  and 
destroyed  like  Belgium  is  to-day.  Then  we  finally  climb  up 
alongside  of  the  old  Statue  of  Liberty  and  see  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  defy  and  dictate  peace  to  the  world.  That  is  going 
to  be  put  on,  with  a  consultation  of  army  officers  and  patriots, 
in  a  real  photo  play  in  which  I  am  to  be  one  of  the  characters. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  great  historical  play  that  ought  to  be  seen  by 
everyone  in  America.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Cowan:  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
sure  that  this  day  will  be  written  on  the  tablets  of  your  memories 
in  letters  of  gold.  I  am  going  to  ask  our  Chaplain  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  before  we  sing  the  next  song,  “Columbia  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean.’’ 

Chaplain  Huhbell:  Mr.  Commander,  the  benediction  which  I 
carried  in  my  pocket  for  three  years  from  ’62  to  ’65  is  written 
in  the  144th  Psalm:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord,  my  strength,  who 
teaches  my  hands  to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight;  my  goodness  . 
and  my  fortress,  and  my  high  tower;  my  deliverer.  Oh!  God, 
grant  Thy  blessing  on  our  beloved  land  and  on  all  who  love  her 
flag  and  our  country,  for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” 
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After  singing  “Columbia,”  all  standing,  Colonel  Cowan  called 
for  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  (A  voice,  “All  clasp  hands.”)  It  was 
a  glorious  ending  of  a  very  inspiring  Reunion. 


CORPS  REPORTS 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY  CORPS. 

V. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  First  Corps,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1915,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Forty-second  Reunion  of  the 
Society,  there  were  present:  Colonel  W.  H.  Harries,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  and  Major  George  Breck,  of  New  York  city. 
Colonel  Harries  presided  as  President  and  Major  Breck  was 
chosen  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  deaths  of  the  following  members  were  reported: 

Colonel  Henry  O.  Clark,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  President. 

Colonel  Albert  Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice-President. 

General  Carmi  L.  Marsh,  of  Enosburgh.  Falls,  Vt. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Colonel  W.  H.  Harries,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vice-Presidents,  General  James  Me  Leer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Also  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  representing  First  Corps.)  General  John  A.  Reynolds, 
of  Fairport,  N.  Y.;  Major  George  Breck,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Colonel  Heman  W.  Allen,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  Reunion. 

GEORGE  BRECK,  Secretary  pro  tem . 

_  New  York,  May  19,  1915. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  CORPS. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Reunion  of  the  Second  Corps  Club  was 
held  at  the  Banquet  hall  of  the  Union  League,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  at  10.45  A.  M.,  Thursday,  May  13,  1915.  The  President  of 
the  Club,  General  Clinton  F.  McDougall,  having  died  since  our 
last  meeting,  and  none  of  the  Vice-Presidents  being  present, 
Major  George  A.  Arms  was  called  to  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  report.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  term 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Captain  George  A.  Bowen. 

Vice-Presidents,  Captain  N.  M.  Brooks,  Captain  O.  A.  Pratt, 
Major  George  A.  Arms. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  W.  Price. 

Executive  Committee,  Captain  George  A.  Bowen,  Captain 
N.  M.  Brooks,  Captain  O.  A.  Pratt. 

Historian,  Colonel  H.  G.  Cavanaugh. 

Vice-President  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Myron  M.  Parker. 

The  choice  of  the  Club  for  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  Colonel  Andrew  Cowan. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Attest : 

WILLIAM  W.  PRICE,  Secretary. 


REUNION  OF  THE  THIRD  ARMY  CORPS  UNION. 

The  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Third  Army  Corps 
Union  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  5,  1915. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Captain  Christopher  W.  Wilson,  at  two  o’clock  P.  M. 

The  following  members  were  present:  General  J.  R.  O’Beirne, 
Colonel  Bonnaffon,  Captain  Perrine,  Major  Everett,  Captain 
Hart,  Captain  Clymer,  Captain  Dally  and  the  Treasurer. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  named  comrades  regret¬ 
ting  their  inability  to  be  present:  General  Mathews,  General 
Rusling,  Chaplain  Twichell,  Captain  Buchanan,  H.  C.  LaRowe, 
C.  St.  John,  A.  H.  G.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Townsend  Morgan. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths  during  the  year: 
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Captain  James  Perry,  5th  Excelsior,  July  9;  Captain  H.  D.  F. 
Young,  2d  New  Hampshire;  Captain  James  M.  Darling,  57th 
Pennsylvania,  July  6,  at  South  Bellingham,  Washington.  The 
notices  of  Captain  C.  L.  Young,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Captain 
L.  D.  Phillips,  Prescott,  Arizona,  were  returned  and  presumably 
their  names  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  financial  report  showed  the  amount  of  $74.47  due  the 
Treasurer.  As  the  receipts  for  annual  dues  had  been  but  $26 
for  the  year,  and  that  largely  from  members  who  are  never  at 
the  meetings,  it  was  moved  and  voted  that  hereafter  they  be 
remitted. 

The  amount  due  the  Treasurer,  which  after  paying  the  expense 
of  the  present  meeting  would  probably  amount  to  $150,  being 
considered,  it  was  moved  by  Captain  Perrine,  and  voted,  that  the 
Treasurer  reimburse  himself  from  the  $500  remaining  in  the 
Permanent  Fund,  which,  being  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  matures 
in  1915. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every  one  present 
seemed  to  be  the  future  of  the  Society.  Was  it  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  existence  through  our  descendants,  or  should  we  fix 
a  date  for  its  final  meeting?  The  opinion  of  the  majority  was 
adverse  to  the  idea  of  its  being  perpetuated,  and  while  it  was 
decided  not  to  take  any  action  looking  to  dissolution,  it  was 
voted  that  when  the  time  came,  the  flags  of  the  Society,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Chaplain  Boyle,  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia. 

The  election  for  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of: 

President,  Major  James  H.  Everett. 

Vice-President,  General  James  R.  O’Beirne. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Major  William  P.  Shreve. 

Directors:  General  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  Captain  Daniel 
F.  Crowley,  Captain  Joseph  W.  Clymer,  Captain  Charles  C. 
Dally,  Colonel  Sylvester  Bonnaffon,  Jr.,  Captain  J.  J.  Perrine, 
Captain  Charles  B.  Wood,  Captain  Griffin  A.  Hart. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  the  company  was  gathered  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  at  a  single  table. 

The  total  number  present  was  twenty-eight,  of  whom  fourteen 
were  ladies.  General  George  B.  Loud  was  our  invited  guest  and 
delivered  the  address. 

The  members  present  were:  Captain  Wilson,  General  O'Beirne, 
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Major  Everett,  Major  Turner,  Captain  Hart,  Captain  Crowley, 
Captain  Clymer,  Captain  Dally  and  Major  Shreve.  A  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  fourteen  of  the  family  of 
Captain  Wilson.  Addresses  were  made  by  General  O’Beirne, 
Major  Everett,  Major  Turner,  Dr.  R.  B.  Scofield,  R.  W.  Wilson 
and  others. 

A  flashlight  picture  of  the  company  was  taken  as  seated  at  the 
table.  The  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  closed  the  meeting. 

WILLIAM  P.  SHREVE,  Secretary. 


FIFTH  CORPS  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Captain  Wm.  F.  Kirchner 
and  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  death  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Colonel  A.  M.  Clark  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
preceding  day  rendered  the  presentation  of  any  reports  and 
records  impossible.  There  were  present  Charles  Fort  Dare, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  118th  Pennsylvania  Reserves;  Levi  G.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  7th  Pennsylvania  Reserves;  Henry 
Lilly,  New  York  City,  14th  New  York  Infantry;  E.  B.  Cope, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1st  Pennsylvania  Reserves;  Henry  E.  Smith, 
Philadelphia,  12th  New  York  Infantry;  Henry  W.  Magee, 
Chicago, .  Representative  Western  Society  Army  of  Potomac, 
4th  Michigan  Infantry;  Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  Hartford,  Conn., 
32d  Massachusetts  Volunteers;  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
5th  New  York  Volunteers;  H.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.-Y., 
6th  New  York  Artillery;  W.  F.  Kirchner,  New  York  City,  15th 
New  York  Artillery;  and  John  Tregaskis,  402  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  5th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Resolutions  regretting  the  death  of  Colonel  A.  M.  Clark,  for 
many  years  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  his  family  were  passed;  and  after  invitations  to 
visit  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Gettysburg  in  the  same  state  at  any 
convenient  season  were  extended  by  the  residents  of  said  places, 
were  accepted  with  thanks,  the  Secretary,  to  be  elected,  was 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Reunion 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  at  the  Fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  in  Washington  next  September. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
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President,  William  F.  Kirchner,  New  York  City. 

Vice-President,  Charles  Fort  Dare,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  Tregaskis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President  of  Society  Army  of  the  Potomac  representing 
the  Fifth  Corps,  Henry  Lilly,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then,  by  unanimous  vote,  directed  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Colonel  Ralph  E.  Prime  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.), 
president  of  the  American  Flag  Association,  as  its  candidate  for 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and 
then  adjourned. 

JOHN  TREGASKIS,  Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  CORPS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps 
was  held  at  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  at  10.30  A.  M., 
May  13,  1915,  with  forty-two  members  present,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  William  J.  Wray,  presiding.  The  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Ogdensburg  was  dispensed  with. 
The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  General  T.  A.  Goodale, 
President  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Pine, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  to  erect  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  John 
Sedgwick  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 

The  following  named  Comrades  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  H.  G.  Fritsch,  L.  A. 
Upson,  and  E.  D.  Smith. 

They  reported  as  follows: 

President,  William  J.  Wray,  Philadelphia. 

First  Vice-President,  S.  W.  Gordon,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Second  Vice-President,  Captain  John  F.  Lovett,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice-President,  Cornelius  Ten  Eick,  New  York. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  C.  LaRowe,  New  York. 

For  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
representing  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  James  W.  Latta,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
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officers  elected  who  were  present  were  called  on  and  accepted  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4.91,  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  usual  collection  was  omitted. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Cowan  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
General  Goodale  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  his  family:  Rev. 
W.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D.,  Cornelius  Ten  Eick,  and  Henry  C.  LaRowe. 

The  following  is  their  report:  The  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Sixth  Army  Corps  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  their  honored  President,  Brigadier-General  Greenleaf 
A.  Goodale,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired,  which  occurred  at  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  February  17,  1915:  and  at  their  regular  meeting  held 
at  the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  13,  1915,  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  was  ordered  placed  in 
the  Minutes. 

In  the  death  of  General  Goodale  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  and  loyal  members,  who  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Volunteer  Service  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the 
Regular  Army,  always  remaining  the  same  quiet,  modest, 
unassuming  gentleman  and  comrade. 

The  Society  begs  to  tender  to  his  wife  and  family  its  sincere 
sympathy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  sorrow,  and  asks  the  privilege 
of  joining  with  them  in  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
from  young  manhood  to  old  age  his  life  was  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

WILLIAM  S.  HUBBELL, 
CORNELIUS  TEN  EICK, 

HENRY  C.  LAROWE, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  Colonel  Andrew  Cowan  was  declared  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  Society  for  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

After  remarks  by  Colonel  Cowan,  Comrade  Wray,  Captain 
Lovett  and  others,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

HENRY  C.  LA  ROWE,  Secretary. 

139  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  BURNSIDE 

EXPEDITION  AND  OF  THE  NINTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

The  annual  Reunion  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  13,  1915. 

Headquarters  were  established  at  the  Hotel  Walton. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Union 
League  building  at  10.30  A.  M.,  when  the  Secretary  reported  the 
death  of  the  President,  which  occurred  on  April  6,  1914. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Comrade  George  W. 
States  was  elected  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  filed. 

The  Society  then  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers,  the 
following  members  were  nominated  and  unanimously  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year  or  until  their  successors  should  be 
elected: 

President,  George  H.  Patrick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  A.  S.  Perham,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  L.  Curtis  Brackett,  New  York  city. 

Vice-President  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  represent¬ 
ing  the  Corps,  John  W.  Jacobus,  New  York  city. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  present  that  the  Secretary 
should  secure  suitable  rooms  in  Washington,  to  be  used  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Encampment  G.  A.  R.  in  September  next,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  should  issue  a  circular  calling  upon  members  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  that  end. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

L.  CURTIS  BRACKETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Note. — Since  the  Reunion,  Colonel  George  H.  Patrick, 
President  of  the  Society,  has  generously  offered  his  offices  in  the 
Southern  Building  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  members  of  the 
Society  during  the  National  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
in  Washington. 

L.  CURTIS  BRACKETT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT 

The  Secretary  had  cards  distributed  at  the  business  meeting 
with  request  to  all  present  to  write  their  names  and  addresses. 
The  following  complied  with  the  request.  The  list  of  attendants 
is  doubtless  incomplete,  as  others  came  at  other  meetings,  but 
it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Secretary  to  get  them  in  this 
collection: 

G.  A.  Arms,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Archer,  Co.  B,  1st  N.  J.  Inf.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Allen,  Co.  C,  3rd  N.  J.  Inf.,  Soldiers’  Home,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

Isaac  H.  Albertson,  Co.  E,  4th  N.  J.  Vols.,  222  Broadway, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Capt.  George  W.  Brush,  462  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  C.  Bosbyshell,  Major  48th  Pa.  Vols.,  4048  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  A.  Bowen,  Capt.  Co.  C,  12th  N.  J.  Vols.,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 

N.  M.  Brooks,  Capt.  Co.  C,  12th  N.  J.  Vols.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capt.  Brevet  Major  George  Breck,  Battery  2  (Reynolds)  10th 
Regiment  New  York  Light  Artillery,  U.  S.  V.,  2790  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

James  J.  Bolestridge,  Co.  K,  23d  Pa.  Vols.,  267  S.  11th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Major  L.  C.  Brackett,  2nd  Battalion  Mass.  Inf.  and  57th  Mass., 
604  West  115th  St.,  New  York  city,  A.  D.  C.  Staff  of  Gen.  Wilcox, 
third  year. 

J.  Augustus  Brill,  Co.  A,  9th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  429  West  43rd  St., 
New  York  city. 

James  Brown,  Co.  E,  23rd  Pa.  Vols.,  2124  McClellan  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colby  M.  Chester,  Admiral  U.  S.  N.,  New  York  city. 

H.  G.  Cavanaugh,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  Army  Reg.,  New  Castle, 
formerly  1st  Delaware  Reserve. 

E.  B.  Cope,  1st  Pa.  Reserve,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Richard  Cox,  Co.  B  and  H,  1st  Delaware,  3440  Reim  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Andrew  Cowan,  Col.  Artillery  Brigade,  Sixth  Corps,  Louisville, 

Ky. 

Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  2113  Chestnut  St.,  Asst.  Surgeon  26th 
Pa.  Vol.  Inf. 

James  Chafey,  138  Oley  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Campbell,  late  Capt.  49th  Pa. 

R.  A.  Clark,  Point  Pleasant,  Co.  F,  14th  N.  J.;  M,  3rd  Div., 
6th  Corps. 

Charles  F.  Dahe,  118th  La.  Vols.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

James  H.  Everett,  Brevet  Major,  N.  Y.  V.,  Capt.  in  201st  N. 
G.  V.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  President  Third  Army  Corps  Union. 

F.  A.  Easton,  6th  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  Emenecher,  Co.  B,  119th  Pa.  Vols.,  425  N.  3rd  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

H.  G.  Fritsch,  Capt.  23rd  and  82nd  Pa.  Vols.,  460  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Fraley,  Co.  G,  23rd  Pa.  Vols.,  5015  Osage  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

John  G.  Fry,  407  Almond  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Member  Co. 
J,  138  Pa.,  Lyon  Post,  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.  Vineland. 

William  G.  Farran,  206  Hillside  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa., 
Co.  K,  23rd  Pa.  Vols. 

John  Gribbel  (Honorary)  Lt.  Col.  Penn.  N.  G.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Griffin  A.  Hart,  120th  Reg.  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
William  S.  Hubbell,  21st  Conn.  Vols.,  31  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Hunterson,  M.  H.  3rd  Pa.  Cav.,  311  Wharton  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Hamburger,  Chief  Carpenter  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  S. 
Dakota. 

Robert  M.  Hillman,  10th  N.  J.  Vols.,  215  Pearl  St.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

J.  E.  Hyneman,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Late  119th  Reg.,  1st 
Div.,  6th  Corps,  Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Late  Acting  Paymaster  U.  S.  N. 
(from  1861  to  1864). 

Capt.  W.  H.  Harries,  2nd  Wisconsin  Infantry,  Commandant 
Soldiers’  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Isadore  Isaacs,  Co.  F,  59th  N.  Y.,  1342  Franklin  Ave.,  New 
York  city. 
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John  Wesley  Jacobus,  209  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  city. 

Charles  F.  Kennedy,  Capt.  Assist.  Quartermaster,  3rd  Brigade, 
2nd  Div.,  6th  Corps,  formerly  61st  P.  V. 

William  F.  Kirchner,  15th  N.  Y.  Artillery,  509  West  152nd 
St.,  New  York  city. 

Horatio  C.  King,  Bvt.  Col.  Vols.  and  Brig.  Gen.  N.  Y.  N.  G., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  Adjutant  32nd  Mass.  Vols.  Inf.,  2nd 
Brigade,  1st  Div.,  5th  Corps,  4  Atwood  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Henry  Lilly,  Sgt.  14th  U.  S.  Inf.,  88  Reade  St.,  New  York  city. 

Joseph  C.  Lee,  First  Lieut.  6th  N.  J.  Vols.,  413  N.  4th  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

John  F.  Lovell,  Co.  H,  138th  Pa.,  230  Maple  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Helen  McCarthy,  M.  H.,  1st  Calvary,  U.  S.  A.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Henry  W.  Magee,  4th  Mich.  Inf.,  President  Western  Society 
of  the  Army  of  Potomac,  1802  Continental  and  Commercial 
Building,  208  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sergt.  James  McConnell,  General  Service,  Infantry,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  M.  H. 

Robinson  B.  Murphy,  Co.  A,  127th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.,  Front  Royal, 
Va. 

Levi  G.  McAuley,  7th  Penna.  Reserves,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Frank  Mergenthala,  Co.  A,  9th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  312  E.  21st  St., 
New  York  city. 

Edward  Manley,  Co.  B,  7th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  5338  Wakefield 
St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Nicholson,  28th  Penna.,  Flanders  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliver  A.  Pratt,  Co.  E,  93rd  N.  Y.  Vols.;  2nd  Corps,  3rd  Div. 

Charles  H.  Paine,  1st  R.  I.  Art.,  33  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Myra  H.  Paine,  33  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  N.  Perkins,  Co.  H,  61st  Pa.  Vols.,  417  Walnut  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Noble  D.  Preston,  Capt.  Co.  A,  10th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  2312  Poplar 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  E.  Prime,  5th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  5th  Army  Corps. 

William  W.  Price,  27th  Regt.  C.  V.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  M.  Parker,  Co.  M,  1st  Cav.,  1418  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  S.  Perham,  Sergt.  Major  1st  Maine  Light  Art.,  905  West¬ 
minster  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  La  Rowe,  Co.  1, 14th  N.  J.  Vols.,  139  Reade  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

I.  A.  G.  Rosengarten,  121st  Pa.  V.,  Capt.  and  A.  D.  C.  Head¬ 
quarters  2nd  Div.,  1st  Corps,  1st  A.  D.,  1704  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Dexter  A.  Robbins,  Soldiers’  Home,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

George  Roden,  Co.  K,  2nd  N.  J.  V.,  Box  174,  Palmyra,  N,  J. 

Harry  H.  Rowand,  son  of  Archibald  H.  Rowand,  Jr.,  Co.  K, 
1st  West  Va.  Cav.,  615  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  H.  G.  Richardson,  114th  Pa.  Vol.,  Collis  Zouaves  d’Afrique, 
The  Cecil,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Staff  of  2nd  Army  Corps,  Bangor,  Me. 

Mangr.  P.  S.  Simmons,  1641  N.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
International  View  Service  of  Philadelphia. 

John  D.  Sargent,  Co.  K,  4th  N.  J.  Vet.  Vols.',  1st  Brigade,  1st 
Div.,  6th  Corps. 

Charles  A.  Shaw,  Pvt.,  14th  N.  Y.  H.  Art.,  Mt  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  R.  Stegman,  10th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  1st  U.  S.  Vet.  Vols., 
Major  and  Bvt.  Col.  U.  S.  V.,  776  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Col.  14th  Penna.  Cavalry,  commanding 
1st  Brigade,  Averill’s  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

George  D.  Sidman,  Co.  C,  16th  Mich.  Vet.  Vols.,  P.  O,  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elias  D.  Smith,  13  So.  2nd  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

George  W.  States,  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry,  24th  New  York  Cavalry, 
Sergt.  Major,  328  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  K.  Seddinger,  Hosp.  Steward,  98th  Pa.  Vols.,  West  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.  Served  three  years  and  six  months. 

John  F.  Tregaskis,  Co.  K,  5th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Duryea  Zouaves, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornelius  Ten  Eick,  Co.  K,  14th  N.  J.  Vols.,  253  W.  47th 
St.,  N.  Y. 

L.  A.  Upson,  62nd  New  York,  Thompsonville,  Ct. 

Harry  W.  Valentine,  6th  N.  Y.  H.  Art.,  865  Union  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Wray,  23rd  P.  V.,  1308  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  L.  Wilson,  Co.  D,  71st  Pa.  Vols.,  4364  Paul  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 
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William  H.  Wheeden,  Co.  G,  10th  N.  J.  Inf.,  Soldiers’  Home, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

Homer  H.  Warner,  M.  D.,  1st  Regt.  Mass.  Cavalry,  106  West 
71st  St.,  New  York  city. 

John  A.  Wiedersheim,  119th  P.  V. 

Henry  Wheeler,  Chaplain  17th  Pa.  Cavalry,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

The  names  are  printed  as  given  to  the  Secretary.  He  is 
sometimes  asked  if  he  is  willing  to  make  his  Reports  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  correct  rank  held  by  men  when  in  service.  Since  the 
war  increased  rank  has  come  to  Army  and  Navy  officers,  and 
military  titles  have  been  bestowed  by  states  or  other  official 
and  semi-official  bodies.  This  will  account  for  many  changes. 
But  the  Reports  are  not  an  official  register,  and  cannot  be  made 
correct  without  the  expenditure  of  very  much  time. 


The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 


Just  here  I  recall  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  at 
Albany  at  a  Reunion  of  the  Society  in  1879.  At  the  reception  I 
presented  to  General  Hooker  our  well-known  companion  Corporal 
Tanner.  ‘‘Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  Colonel?  You  said 
Corporal  Tanner?”  “Yes,  Corporal  Tanner,”  I  replied. 
“Well,”  said  the  General,  shaking  hands  with  the  Corporal 
heartily,  “I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  are  not  the  first  enlisted  man  I 
have  met  since  the  war.” 

We  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  earthly  careers  and  are  feeling 
less  and  less  the  demands  of  earlier  ambition.  In  the  good  times 
coming  we  shall  be  satisfied  in  a  higher  and  eternal  Reunion. 


Y 


Secretary. 
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Orators  and  Poets — 1869  to  1915 

1S69.  *Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain. 

1870.  *Gen.  John  H.  Martindale;  *Mr.  George  H.  Boker. 

1871.  *Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild;  *Mr.  Bret  Harte. 

1872.  *Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford;  *Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

1873.  ♦Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.;  *Gen.  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt. 

1S74.  *Major  A.  Wilson  Norris,  TJ.  S.  V. ;  ♦William  O.  Stoddard. 

1S76.  *Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Dix ;  Mr.  William  Winter. 

1877.  *Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D. ;  *Mr.  Bayard  Taylor. 

1878.  *Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  *Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard. 

1879.  *Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley;  *IIon.  Francis  M.  Finch. 

1880.  *Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh ;  *Mr.  Joaquin  Miller. 

1881.  *Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq. ;  *Col.  Samuel  B.  Sumner. 

1882.  *Gen.  Edward  S.  Bragg;  *Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

1883.  Hon.  Martin  Maginnis ;  ♦Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend. 

1884.  Gen.  Horace  Porter;  *Hon.  John  Savage. 

1885.  *Gen.  Calvin  E.  Pratt;  *Major  De  Witt  C.  Sprague. 

1886.  *Col.  Stuart  M.  Taylor ;  Mr.  Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 

1887.  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  Hon.  Wallace  Bruce. 

1888.  *IIon.  George  William  Curtis;  ♦Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

1889.  ♦Hon.  Cortland  Parker;  *Mr.  William  Carleton. 

1890.  *Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker ;  *Hon.  Horatio  King. 

1891.  *Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum ;  ♦lion.  George  A.  Marden. 

1S92.  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.D. ;  William  II.  McElroy,  Esq. 

1893.  *Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D. ;  *Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

1894.  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver ;  *Col.  George  W.  Baird. 

1895.  *Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon ;  *Mr.  II.  C.  Bunner. 

1896.  *Brig.-Gen.  Orland  Smith ;  Capt.  Jack  Crawford. 

1897.  ♦Major  C.  A.  Woodruff;  Capt.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

1S9S.  Clarence  F.  Cobb;  Brevet  Col.  Horatio  C.  King. 

1899.  *Major  W.  II.  Lambert ;  *Gen.  M,  T.  McMahon. 

1900.  ♦Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles. 

1901.  Maj.-Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge;  Miss  Theodora  A.  Peck. 

1902.  Hon.  Seth  Low. 

1903.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Tw  icliell ;  Henry  F.  King. 

1904.  ♦Maj.-Gen.  Newton  M.  Curtis,  U.  S.  V. 

1905.  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D. 

1907.  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  United  States. 

190S.  Gen.  John  C.  Black  ;  Gen.  Horace  Porter  ;  ♦Lieut.  Louis  N.  Chapin, 

Poet. 

1910.  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D. ;  Thomas  Walsh,  Poet. 

1911.  Rev.  Edward  Anderson ;  Edwin  Markham,  Poet. 

1913.  Hon.  Roswell  B.  Burchard  and  Capt.  John  H.  Leathers;  Poet, 
Capt.  John  E.  Norcross. 

1915.  Col.  John  Gribbel;  Poet,  Capt.  Jack  Crawford. 


♦Deceased. 
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Presidents — 1869  to  1915 


♦Lieut.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A . 1869 

*Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  U.  S.  A . 1870 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  U.  S.  A . 1871 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  IT.  S.  V. ...... . . 1872 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  U.  S.  A . 1873 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  A . 1874 

♦Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft,  U.  S.  V . 1876 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  U.  S.  V . ; . 1877 

♦Maj.-Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  U.  S.  V . 1878 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  A . 1879 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright,  IT.  S.  A . . . 1880 

♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  U.  S.  V . 1881 

♦Maj.-Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  A . 1882 

♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  John  Newton,  U.  S.  A . 1883 

♦Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A . 1884-85 

*Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  U.  S.  V . 1886 

*  Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Robinson,  U.  S.  A . 1887 

*  Maj.-Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  IT.  S.  V . ..1888 

*Maj.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  U.  S.  V.  (Col.  U.  S.  A.) . 1889 

Brig.-Gen.  Selden  Connor,  U.  S.  V . 1890 

♦Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  U.  *S.  A . 1891 

Brig.-Gen.  Horace  Porter,  U.  S.  V . 1892 

Lieut. -Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A . 1893 

♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  V . 1894 

♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A . ; . 1895 

♦Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  James  Jourdan,  U.  S.  V.  [Acting] . 1895 

♦Brig.-Gen.  John  T.  Lockman  (Presiding) . 1896 

Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  William  W.  Henry,  U.  S.  V . 1896 

♦Brig.-Gen.  Geo.  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A . 1897 

♦Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Orland  Smith,  U.  S.  V . 1898 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  David  McM.  Gregg,  U.  S.  V . 1899 

♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  William  J.  Sewell,  U.  S.  V . 1900 

♦Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  E.  Tremain,  U.  S.  V . 1901 

Maj.-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A . 1902-1903 


Brevet  Col.  Horatio  C.  King,  TJ.  S.  V.,  late  Brig.-Gen.  N.G.N.Y . 1904 


Capt.  Henry  C.  Dwight,  late  Brigadier-General  Conn.  N.  G. . .  .1905-1906 


♦Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Newton  M.  Curtis,  U.  S.  V . 1907 

♦Capt.  Charles  Curie . 1908-1909 

♦Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  John  T.  Lockman,  U.  S.  V . <» . 1910 

Col.  Andrew  Cowan . 1911  to  1915 


♦Deceased. 
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Recording  Secretaries 

*1869  to  1876.  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  George  H.  Sharpe,  IT.  S.  V. 
1877  to  1904.  Brevet  Col.  Horatio  C.  King,  U.  S.  V. 

1904.  Brevet  Major  L.  C.  Brackett,  U.  S.  V. 

1905.  Brevet  Col.  Horatio  C.  King,  IT.  S.  V. 


Treasurers 

*1869  to  1S74.  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jr. 

*1877  to  1885.  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  XL  S.  V. 
*1886  to  1901.  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  Truesdell,  TT.  S.  V. 
*1902  to  1907.  Capt.  Frank  S.  Halliday,  U.  S.  V. 

1908.  Charles  A.  Shaw,  Private  14th  N.  Y.  H.  A. 


Corresponding  Secretaries 

1S69  to  1S76.  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  William  C.  Church,  IT.  S.  V. 
*1877  to  1879.  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  T.  F.  Rodenbough,  XJ.  S.  A. 
*1879  to  1895.  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  George  II.  Sharpe,  TJ.  S.  Y. 
*1896  to  1901.  Col.  Charles  W.  Scott,  U.  S.  V. 

*1902  to  1909.  Lieut.-Col.  William  F.  Fox,  U.  S.  V. 

Office  discontinued  1910. 


♦Deceased. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 


As  Adopted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Steinway 
Hall ,  New  York,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  5 
and  6,  1869,  and  subsequently  amended . 


ARTICLE  I. 

Sec.  1. — This  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title 
of  “The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  and  shall  include 
every  officer  and  enlisted  man  who  has  at  any  time  served  with  honor 
in  that  Army,  and  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  or  remains 
in  service  in  the  regular  Army,  who  shall  have  given  his  assent  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  paid  his  initiation  fee. 
It  shall  also  include  all  officers  and  men  serving  on  vessels  which, 
during  the  war,  were  in  active  and  immediate  co-operation  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  who  were  honorably  discharged  therefrom 
or  remain  in  the  regular  service,  and  who  shall  have  given  their 
assent  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  and  paid  their 
initiation  fee. 

Sec.  2. — Honorary  members  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  elected 
from  those  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  any  of  the  other 
Armies,  or  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  those  who 
have  acted  as  Orators  and  Poets  at  the  Annual  Reunions. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  he  to  cherish  the  memories  and 
associations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed  from  companionship  in  that 
Army ;  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  those  who  have  fallen 
either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  line  of  duty  with  the  Army ;  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  record  of  its  great  achievements,  its  numerous 
and  well-contested  battles,  its  campaigns,  marches,  and  skirmishes. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  1. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one 
Vice-President  from  each  of  the  following  named  Corps,  viz..  1st.  2d, 
3d.  4th,  5th.  6th,  9th,  10th,  11th.  12th.  18th,  19th,  the  Signal,  or  other 
Corps  which  have  been  at  any  time  connected  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  one  from  the  General  Staff,  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2. — These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present,  and  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.  No  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  in  order. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  each  Corps  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  respective  Corps  present. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Political  or  any  other  discussions  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
Society  as  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  at  any  of  the  meetings,  or 
any  proceeding  of  such  a  tendency,  are  declared  inimical  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  organization  and  are  prohibited. 


ARTICLE  V. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  or  amendment  proposed  is 
submitted  in  writing,  and  tiled  with  the  Recording  Secretary  at  least 
three  months  before  the  regular  meeting  at  which  it  is  proposed  to 
present  the  same ;  and  provided  further,  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  such  meeting  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

N.B. — The  Constitution  is  interpreted  to  embrace  all  veterans  who 
served  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  I. 

Lineal  male  descendants  of  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  deceased  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  who  shall  be  of  full  age.  shall  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Society  as  second-class  members,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  membership  save  that  of  voting.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  provide  a  badge  and  ribbon  for  second-class  members  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  worn  by  first-class  members. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  desiring  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Society  shall,  upon  giving  his  assent  to  the  Constitution,  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar  as  an  initiation  fee,  and  each 
year  thereafter  the  sum  of  two  dollars  (annual  dues),  and  shall  there¬ 
upon  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  when 
published,  free  of  charge,  and  the  widow  of  each  member  in  good 
standing  at  the  time  of  his  death  shall  be  entitled  to  such  copy.  The 
payment  of  $10  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  the  initiation  fee,  shall 
constitute  Life  Membership  in  the  Society. 

2.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  shall  be  in  arrears. 

3.  The  diploma  of  membership,  and  the  badge  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Society,  shall  be  delivered  to  each  member  on  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum,  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  thereof. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  disburse  all  the  moneys  of  the  Society  upon 
the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  attested  by  the  signature  of 
the  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  make  a  report  in 
detail  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  Treasurer  may  be  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  When  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  decided  upon,  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  Local  Committee  as  far  as  practicable  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  corps  enumerated  in  Article  III.,  Section  1, 
of  the  Constitution,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all  needful  prepa¬ 
rations  and  arrangements  for  such  meeting.  The  committee  thus 
appointed  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  residents  of 
the  place  of  meeting. 

6.  No  member  of  this  Society  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  any 
subject  or  question  of  business,  and  no  longer  than  five  minutes, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Society  first  obtained. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  in  due  season  select  an  Orator 
and  Poet  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
deliver  an  address  and  poem  appropriate  to  the  occasion  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

S.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  book  of  records  to  be  kept,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  address  of  every  member  of  the  Society. 

9.  The  President  shall  appoint  Tellers  for  the  election  required  by 
the  Constitution. 
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Prior  to  balloting  for  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  who  shall  report 
three  places  for  the  meeting,  and  the  balloting  shall  be  confined  to  the 
places  named. 

10.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  conducted  as  follows : 

First — A  ballot  for  President,  to  be  continued  until  some  member 
receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Second — The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  selected  by  the  respective 
Corps  and  elected  by  the  Society. 

Third — A  ballot  for  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  on  a  single  ticket,  the 
balloting  to  be  continued  until  these  officers  are  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast. 

In  balloting  for  officers  other  than  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  votes 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  box  in  charge  of  the  Tellers,  placed  in  front  of 
the  platform,  and  the  Corps  shall  vote  in  succession  in  the  order  named 
in  Article  III.,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

11.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  senior  -in 
rank  in  the  Volunteer  Service  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside, 
unless  otherwise  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

12.  A  full  report  of  each  meeting  shall  be  printed,  and  copies 
forwarded  to  every  member  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

13.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

14.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing  shall  be  required  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-Laws. 

15.  Cushing’s  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  shall  be  the  authority 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  all  meetings  of  this  Society. 


SOCIETY  BADGE. 

The  badge  of  the  Society  (see  cut  on  the  cover)  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle,  the  leading  jewelers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  Chestnut  and  12th  Streets,  and  is  furnished  at  the  reduced 
price  of  ten  dollars.  It  is  of  fine  gold  handsomely  enameled,  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  best  style  with  cannon,  cross  sabres  and  ribbon,  complete. 
Applications  for  silk  bow  insignia  for  the  buttonhole  (price,  twenty- 
five  cents)  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer.  Cases  to  hold  the  badges, 
one  dollar.  Certificate  of  membership,  including  engrossing  and  mail¬ 
ing,  one  dollar. 

Applications  for  membership  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer. 

Members  desiring  correction  of  the  Register  are  requested  to  state 

date  of  election. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

Carroll,  John  W.,  Drummer  Co.  C,  1st  Battn.,  12th  U.  S.  Inf., 

Lisbon,  No.  Dak. 

Cowan,  Albert  Andrew,  Second  class  (son  of  Bvt.  Lieut.-Col. 

Andrew  Cowan) . Louisville,  Ky. 

Cowan,  Gilbert  Sedgwick,  Second  Class  (son  of  Bvt.  Lt.-Col. 

Andrew  Cowan) . .Louisville,  Ky. 

Crane,  Daniel  Waterman,  Corporal  Co.  F,  24th  Mich.  Vol.  Inf., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ehlers,  Edward  Cargill,  M.  D.,  Second  Class  (son  of  Col.  E. 

M.  L.  Ehlers) . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fritsch,  Henry  G.,  Capt.  and  Bvt.  Major,  23rd  Pa.  Vol.  Inf., 

82nd  Ta.  Vol.  Inf . Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Harries,  William  Henry,  1st  Lieut.  Co.  B,  2nd  Wise.  Vol.  Inf., 

Capt.  3rd  U.  S.  Vet.  Vols . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hart,  Griffin  A.,  Corp.  120th  N.  Y.  Vol.  Inf . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Charles  H.,  Color  Sergeant,  24th  Mich.  Vol.  Inf.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Moran,  Gregory,  Rev.,  Second  Class  (son  of  Sergt.  Peter 

Moran) . . . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

O'Brien,  Michael,  Private  15th  (Hart’s)  N.  Y.  Independent 

Battery . . Wessington,  So.  Dak. 

Parker,  Myron  M.,  Private  and  Lance  Sergt.  Co.  M,  1st  Vt. 

Vol.  Cav . Washington,  D.  C. 

Skelton,  Edward  O.,  Private  72nd  Pa.  Vol.  Inf . Dorchester,  Mass. 

Solis-Cohen,  Myer,  M.D.,  Second  Class  (son  of  Asst.  Surg. 

Jacob  Solis-Cohen) . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spicer,  George  Thurston,  M.D.,  Second  Class  (son  of  Private 

William  A.  Spicer) . Providence,  R.  I, 

Stackhouse,  Powell,  Corp.  Co.  K,  3rd  Pa.  Vol.  Inf. ;  2nd  and 
1st  Lieut.  Co.  A,  133rd  Pa.  Vol.  Inf.;  Major  and  Capt. 

Co.  F,  198th  Pa.  Vol.  Inf . Wallingford,  Pa. 


Suiter,  James  A.,  Jr.,  Second  Class  (son  of  Col.  James  A. 

Suiter) . Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


